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Articre I, 


A Commentary on the Book of Pfalms. By George Horie, D. D, 


z vols. 4to. tl. 1s. boards. Rivirigton. 


HE defign of this work is to illuftrate the literal and 
| hiftorical fenfe of the Pfalms, as they relate to king 
David, and the people of Ifrael ; and to poifit out their ap- 
plication to the Meffiah, to the church, and to individuals, as 
members of the church. This application is the great obje& 


of the author’s inveftigation ; as Ke thinks it a matter of fue 


perior importance, * For, fays he, a perfon may attain a cri- 


‘tical and grammatical knowledge of the Old Teftament, and 


more efpecially the Pfalter, and yet continue a Jew, with the 


veil upon his heait ; an utter ftranger to that fenfe of the holy 


books, evidently intended, in a variety of inftances, to bear 
teftimony to the Saviour of the world; that fenfe, which is 
ftyled by divines, the prophetical, evangelical, myilical, or 
fpiritual fenfe.’ 

In defence of this fpecies of interpretation, the author ob- 
ferves, that a great number of paflages are cited from the 


_ Pfalter by our Lord and his apoftles, and applied to evangetical 


circumftances and events. 


‘ Thus, he fays, no fooner have we opened the book, but 
the fecond pfalm prefenteth itfeif, to all appearance,. as‘an in- 
auguration-hymn, compofed by David, tne anoimced of Je- 
hovah, when by him crowned with victory, and placed trium- 
phant on the facred hill of Sion. But let us turn to Ad&ts iv. 25. 
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and we there find the apoftles, with one voice, declaring the 
pfalmto be defcriptive of the exaltation of Jefus Chrift, and 
of the oppofition raifed againft his Gofpel, both by Jew and 
Gentile. 

.. © In the eighth pfalm we imagine the writer to he fetting 
forth the pre-eminence of man in general, above the reft of 
the creation; but by Heb. ii. 6. we are informed, that the 
fupremacy conferred on the fecond Adam, the man Chrift Je- 
fus, over all things in heaven and earth, is the fubjeét there 
treated of: 

‘ St. Peter flands up, Aéts ii. 25. and preaches the refur- 
reCtion of Jefus from the Jatter part of the fixteenth pfalm ; 
and,-lo; three thoufand fouls are converted Sy the {@rmoa, 

* Of the eighteenth pfalm we are told, in the courfe of the 
facred hiftory, 2 Sam. xxii. that ** David fpake before the Lord 
the words of that fong, in the day that the Lord delivered 
him out of the hand of al! his enemies, and out of the'hand 
of Saul.” Yet in Rom. xv. 9 the goth verfe of that pfalm 
is adduced as a proof, that ‘* the Gentiles fhould glorify God 
“for his tiercy in Jefiis Chrift, as it is written, For this caufe 
will I confefs to thee among the Gentiles, and fing unto thy 
name.” ‘ 

_¢ In the nineteenth pfalm, David feems to be {peaking of the 
‘material heavens, and their operations only, when he fays, 
«s Their found is gone ‘out into all the’earth, and their words 
‘pnto the ends of the world.” But St.Paul, Romi. x. 18. quotes 
the paflage to fhew, that the Gofpel-had been univerfally pub- 
lifhed by the apoftles.’ . 


In this manner the do&or points out every other paffage, 
which the writers of the New Teftament have cited from the 
Pfalms; and from. thence infers the propriety of his pro- 
phetical, evangelical, and myftical interpretation. 

On the other hand, it has been faid, and perhaps very 
jufily, that thefe--citations are, made by way of accommo- 
dation, as paflages may be quoted fronr poems or hiltories 
merely human, for the illuftration of truths, of which their 
authors had mo conception; that this is no fault, but rather a 
beauty in writing ;. becaufe a paflage applied juftly, and in a 
new fenfe, is pleafing to an ingenious reader, who loves to 
be agreeably furprifed, and: to fee a likenefs and pertinency, 
where he expe&ted none ; that this application-gives him the 


furprize, which Virgil poetically afcribes to the tree, upon 


which another is ingrafted. 
Miraturque novas frondes, & non fua poma. ~ 


The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 


®ur author proceeds :. 
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-* Surely no one can attentively review the New. Teftament 
titrations from the book of Pfalms, as they have been placed to- 
gether before him, without perceiving, that the Pfalms are 
written upon a divine, preconcerted, prophetical plan, and 
contain much more, than, at firft fight, they appear to do... 
It would be unreafonable to fuppofe, that no parts of the Pfalms 
may by us be fpiritually applied, but fuch as ate already ex» 
prefsly applied for us by the infpired writets...When we are 
taught to confider one verfe of a pfalm as fpoken by Meffiah, 
and there is no change of perfon, what can. we conclude, but 
that he is the fpeaker through the whole? In that cafe, the 
pfalm becomes at once as much transfigured, as the bleffed per- 
fon, fuppofed to be the fubje& of it, was, on mount Tabor. 
And if Meffiah be the {peaker of one pfalm, what fhould hinder, 
but that another pfalm, where the fame kind of fcene is evi- 
dently defcribed, and the fame expreflions are ufed, may be ex- 
pounded in the fame manner. 

. § The primitive fathers are unexceptionable witneffes to us 
of this matter of fa&, that fuch a method of expounding the 
Pfalms, built upon che practice of the apoftles, in their writings 
and preachings, did untverfally prevail in the church, from the 
beginning. They, who have ever looked into St. Auguttia, 
know, that he purfues this plan invariably, treating of the 
Pfalms, as proceeding from the mouth of Chrift, or of the 
church, or of both, confidered as one myftical perfon. The 
fame is true of Jerom, Ambrofe, Arnobius, Caffiodore, Hi- 
lary, and Profper, Chryfoftom ftudies to make the Pfalter afe- 
ful to believers ttnder the gofpel. Theodoret attends both to 
the literal and prophetical fenfe. But what is very obfervable, 
Tertullian, who flourifhed at the beginning of the third «cen- 
tury, mentions it, as if it were then an allowed point in the 
church, ‘¢ that almoft all the Pfalms are fpoken in the perfon 
of Chrift, being addrefled by the Son to the Father, that-is, by 
Chrift to God *.” 1n this channel flows the flream of the earlieft 
chriftian expofitors £ 


True: the fathers almoft unanimoufly adopted this mode of 
expounding the feriptures; and were extremely acute in dif= 
covering myftical meanings, where no’ modern reader, except 
perhaps a very ingenious Hutchinfonhian, can perceive the leaft 
fhadow of a myftery. One example may be fufficient. In 
the 45th Pfalm, which is thongtt by Grotius, Hammond, 
and. others, to be an epithalamium, on the marriage of So- 
lomon with Bharoah’s daughter, the author (who he was, we 
are not in‘ormed) exprefles himfelf to this effet: ** My heart 
is inditing a good matter.” ‘Tertullian, in the vety tra@, — 
which the dodior has cited above, produces this paflage, as g 





® Adverf, Praxeam, § 11. 
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proof, that the Son was begotten of the Father. The reader 
will not eafily conceive how he can extraét this meaning from 
the text: His words are very remarkable; but too /ubrle and 
delicate to admit of a tranflation. ** Solus ex Deo genitus :. 
proprie de wulvd cordis ipfius; fecundum quod et pater ipfé 
teflatur, Eru€lavit cor meum /ermonem optinum,” This is per- 
feéily in the fpirit of primitive theology ! a true fpecimen of 
the expofitions of St. Auftin and his brethren ! 

Our author advances other arguments, in favour of a fpi- 
ritual interpretation. But as we have mentioned fome of the 
moft important, we fhall refer the reader for the reft, to the 
preface of this work ; and by one fhort extract enable him to 
form a proper notion of its nature and utility. 


‘PSALM CXIV. 


‘AR GUMEN T. 


¢ This is one of the pfalms appointed by our church to be read 
on Eafter-day. It celebrates the Exodus of Ifrael from 
Egypt, and the miracles wrought for that people, prefiguring 
the Redemption of our nature from fin and death, and the 
wonders oF wesc and love wrought for us by Jefus Chrift. 


«© 3, When Ifrcel went out of Egypt, the houfe of Jacob 
from a people of firange language: 2. Judah was his, that is, 
God’s fanétuary, and Ifrael his dominion.” 

¢ When Jehovah delivered Ifrael from the bondage of Egypt, 
he chofe them for his peculiar people; his prefence refided in 
their camp, as in a ‘* fanétuary,” or temple; and he ruled 
them, as an earthly king exercifeth fovereignty in his ‘* do- 
minions.” This world, and the prince of this world, are tous, 
what Egypt and Pharaoh were to Ifrael. ‘The redemption of our 
nature, by the refurre€tion of Chrift, anfwereth to their re- 
demption by the hand of Mofes. When we are baptifed into 
the death and refurrection of our Lord, we renounce the world, 
its pomps and vanities ; and fhould, therefore, quit its corrupt 
«< Janguage,” manners, and cuftoms, with as much alacrity and 
expedition, as *‘ the family of Jacob” left thofe of Egypt. 
We are the ‘‘ fanétuary, the temple,” in which Chrift dwelleth 
by his fpirit ; we are the fubjeéts of his {piritual ** kingdom ;” 
we are his peculiar people; in one word, we are his ** church,” 
and fucceed, as fuch, to all the titles and privileges formerly 
¢onferred on Ifrael. 


«<3. The fea faw it, and fled ; Jordan was driven back.” 


* Although forty years intervened between the two events here. 


mentioned, yet, as the miracles were of a fimilar nature, they 
are {poken of together. In the paflage of ifrael through the 
red fea we may contemplate our paflage from a death of fin to 
a life of righteoufnefs, through the waters of baptifm: as our 
tranflation fiom death temperal to life eternal is figured by 


their 
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‘their entrance into the promifed land, through the river Jordan, 
The waters in both cafes are poetically reprefented as fenfible 
of their Creater’s prefence; and by their retiring and open-_ 
ing a path for the people of God, we are taught, that if we > 
continue faithfal, all obf&ruétions will be:removed in our way 
to heaven. 

‘* 4. The mountains fkipped like rams, and the little hills 
like lambs.” 

‘ The tremors of mount Sinai and the neighbouring hills, 
when the law was given, afforded fome fpecimen of that power 
which was afterwards exerted in the overthrow of idolatry, and 
the cafting down every high thing, that exalted itfelf againit 
the gofpel at its publication. ‘* See, therefore, that ye refufe 
not him that fpeaketh: for if they efcaped not, whi refufed 
him that fpake on earth, much more fhall not we efcape, if 
we turn away from him that fpeaketh from heaven; whofe voice 
then fhook the earth: but now he hath promifed, faying, 
** Yet once more I fhake notthe earth only, bat alfo heaven,” 
Heb. xil. 25. 

‘© c, What ailed thee, QO thou fea, that thou fleddeft? 
Thou, Jordan, that thou waft driven back? 6. Ye mountains, 
that ye fkipped like ramts; and ye little hills like lambs? 7. 
Tremble thow earth at the prefence of the Lord, at the prefence 
“of the God of Jacob.” ; 

‘ If the divine prefence hath fuch an effect upon inanimate 
matter, how ought it to operate on rational and accountable 
beings ? Let us be afraid, with an holy fear, at the prefence of 
God, in the world by his Providence,, and by his Spirit in our 
-confciences ; that fo we may have hope and conrage in the day 
when he fhall arife to fhake terribly the earth; when ‘¢ ever 
afland thall fly away, and the mountains fhall be no more fousd,” 
Rev. xvi. 20. 

«© 8. Which turned the rock into a ftanding water, the flint 
‘into a fountain of waters.” 

‘ He who brought water out of the facramental rock in. the 
wildernefs, hath fince caufed rivers of living water to flow 
through the world, from the Rock of our falvation; nay, he 
hath diffolved the Rony hearts of finners, and made to {pring 
up in them fountains of this water of life. For thefe great ia.- 
ftances of his power and-his love, we are taught to blefs his holy 
name, when we fing this pfalm, as an evangelical hyma, on 
the day of our Lord’s refurrection.” 


This pfalm, in its proper and natural acceptation, is a 
fhort hiftorical defcription of the departure of the Ifraelites 
out of Egypt, and their paflage through the Red Sea, the 
Wildernefs, and the river Jordan, in their way to the land of 
Canaan, exprefied in poetical figures, with exquifite elegance 
and beauty *. There is, without doubt, a ftriking analogy be- 


* See Crit, Rev, vol. xx. p. 214. 
Ee 3 . tween 
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tween the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage, 
and the redemption of mankind from heathenifm. But if we 
attempt to trace this analogy through every minute circum- 
oth we fhall wee fall into trifling conceits and puer- 
ilities, 

We have not the leaft intimation, who was the author of 
this pfalm: we have no authority to affert, that he was di- 
vinely infpired. We haye no. grounds to explain his meaning 
in a myftical fenfe: for he himfelf has not fuggefted one ideg 
of that kind. He has made no prophetical, evangelical, or 
fpiritual obfervations ;. no applications or allufions to the over- 
throw of idolatry, to baptifm, to the ftony heart of finners, 
&c. He contents himfelf with a piain, hiftorical defcription. 
The fpiritual expofition is the invention of pious comment- 
ators, who find out types, figures, emblems, and myfteries, 
which never entered into the author’s imagination. 

What we have faid of this pfalm, may be’ extenced to many 
others. ‘I'he Pfalter cannot, as other beoks of {cripture, be 
afcribed to any one author. Itis a colle&ion by various hands, 
in different ages*; by Moles, David, Solomon, Afaph +, 
Heman, and Ethan f, and other perfons unknown, And 
many of thefe pieces are certainly nothing more than hymns ; 
animated, it muft be confeffed, with a noble fpirit of de- 
yotion, 

In * this clafs .we-may reckon the cxix pfalm, This pious 
performance is thought by fome to have been compofed by 

David.- If it was, it muft have been at fome period of his 
life, when he was perfc&tly at leifure: for it is a long and la- 
boured compofition. It confifts of twenty-two ftanzas of 
eight verfes. In the original, all the verfes of the firft ftanza 
begin with & ; and* from thence the ftanza is called alph. 





* The fifteen Pfalms of Degrees, or the Songs of Afcent, as they 
are called, were probably compofed and fung at the coming up of 
Ifrael ‘from the captivity. ‘The fcripture commonly applies the 
— afcend to exprefs this return, Ezra vil. 6, 7, 9. Pial. cxxil. 

, &e. | 

ar Who this Afaph was, is not agreed. Some fuppofe hist to be 
Ap, the famous finger in David's time. 1 Chron. xvi. 5. 2 Chron, 
y- 12, Bifhop Patrick takes him to be Afaph the feer, who hved 
in the days of Hezekiah, mentioned, 2 Chron. xxix. 30, whofe 
pfalms were ordered to be fung, together with thofe of David, by 
that prince. -But the houle of ‘Afaph, bemg a contiderable family 
of the tribe of Levi, and always in confiderable poits about the 
temple, there might be feveral pialmographers of that name, whole 
pfalms are inferted in this coileétion. - 

t Heman and Ethan were pfalmographers of the family of Zerah, 
2 Chron. ii. 6. Plalms Ixxxvii, and. Ixxxix. are by fome commen - 
fatars aferibed to them, 
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* 


Ail the verfes of the fecond begin with 5 ; and the flanza is . 


therefore intiiled 4eth. In like manner, every verfe of the 
third ftanza begins with 4; the ftanza is accordingly ftyled 
gimeél;and fo on, through the alphabet. 
markable, that in every one of thefe verfes, which amount to 


156, there is fome word or other, which fignifies the daw-—f - 


Gad, excepting only in the 422d verfe. The author has ufed 


It is farther’ re- ° 


ten different words for this purpofe, which we tranflate law, - 


way, teftimony, commandments, precepts, word, judgments, 
‘righteou{nefs, ftatutes,. truth. This pfalm contains'a number 
of pious refle&tions, and excellent rules for the conduct of life. 
But no perfon, excepta fanatic, will pretend te infift, that the’ 
author was-under the influence of divine infpiration, while he 
ftudied this elaborate feries of acroftices. Plal. xxv. is ‘like- 
wife acroftical; the verfes, in the original, beginning with the 
letters-of the alphabet in their order: only two or three are 
difarranged, probably by the negligence of tranfcribers. The 
XXXIV, xxxvii, cxi, cxii, cxlv, are of the fame caft; every 
verfe, or half verfe, beginning with a different letter of the 
alphabet. 

In compofitions, formed upon thefe rabbinical principles, 
we may indeed meet with piety and devotion; but we can 
hardiy expeé&t evangelical predictions. 

The fathers, as we have already intimated, ran into ab- 
furdities, by converting the plaineft expreflions into types, 
figures, and prophecies. And this, we will venture to aflert, 
will be the fate of every one, who ‘attempts to annex a fpi- 
ritual or myftical application to the Pfalms' indifcriminately, 
The pious and learned Br. Hammond, knowing the temerity 
of fuch a proceeding, confined himfelf to the inveftigation of 
the literal fenfe; and very feldom went beyond it, unlefs 
where he had the authority of the facred writers, of the New 
Teftament. 


‘ ] have made ufe of that, fays he, as oft as it was to be met 
with, and then advanced with confidence beyond what the let- 
ter, in its firit or immediate fenfe, fuggefted. But for all other 
‘paffages, which by fome kind of accommodation, or anagogy, 
or figure, or moral, or fpiritaal fenfe, were capabie of bein 
thus applied, either to Chrift or his church, I have not fre- 
quently chofen to be thus adventurous; beth becaufe I knew this 
was for the mott part the produ& of fancy, wherein all men are 
willing to ated their Jiberty, and neither needed to be di- 
rected, nor liked to be anticipated ; and becaufe I was un- 
willing to affix any fente to {cripture, which 1 had not fome 
degree of affurance, thatthe Holy Ghoft in the infpired writer 
had refpe@ unto; who though be may have defigned whatever 
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the words are capable of, yet cannot be proved to have done, 
whatever he might have done *,’ 


In the work before us, which is a work of piety, learning, 
and labour, they, who are fond of {piritual applications, will 
meet with ample fatisfaciion. ‘ 





— -—@ 


I. A Tour in Scotland, MDCCLXXII. Part II. 4to. il, is. 6d, 
in boards, White. 


TX the preceding vclume of Mr. Pennant’s Travels in Scot 
4 jand, he intimated a defign of publifhing additional ob- 
fervations to thofe which he had made on his firft Tour in that 
country. With thefe therefore we are gratified in the part 
now. under confideration, from which there is no doubt of 
receiving the fame degree of pleafure experienced on twa 
former occafions, when we traced the progrefs of this agree- 
able travelier through the interefting narrative of both -his 
journeys f. 

The volume begins with Additions to the Tour in Scotland 
in 176g, and likewife to the Voyage to the Hebrides in 1772. 
Paffing over thefe, however, we fhall proceed to the Tour in’ 
Scotland in the year laft mentioned, where we join company 
with Mr. Pennant on the 15th of Auguft, at Ard~maddie, 
in Argylefhire. ‘The houfe, we are told, commands a beau- 
tiful view of the bay, and of the ifle of Suil, where the parith 
church and the manfe of the minifter of the parifh are placed, 
acceflible at all times, by reafon of the narrownefs .of the 
channel of Clachan. This tract is hilly, finely wooded neag 
the hovfe, and on the adjacent part of the fhore ; contains 
about eleven hundred examinable perfons, and abounds 
with cattle. On the weft fide of the bay is a quarry of white 
marble, veined with dull red. 

Leaving Ard-maddie, the traveller rides along a fine road, 
for fome time by the fide of an arm of the fea, called, from 
the plenty of fhells, Loch-fuchan, and paffes by a heap of 
ftones, called Cairn- Alpin ; becaufe from hence the bodies of 
the Alpiniades, or fucceffors of that ancient Scorttif® monarch, 
were embarked for interment in the facred ground of Jona. 
Mr. Pennant foon afterwards reaches the town and. cafftle of 
Inverary, feated on a fmall but beautiful plain, on the fide 
of Loch-Fine. ‘This place has been for fome centuries the 
refidence of the family of Argyle. Among the few portraits 
which our author mentions to have feen in this caftle, is a 





 * Pref. to his Paraphrafe of the Pfalms. 
t Crit. Rev. vol. xxxiii, p. 34. and vol. xxxviii. p. 17. 
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head of the earl of Argyle, who was executed in the reign of 
James II. : 


: € On the day of execution, fays Mr. Pennant, he eat his din- 
ner, and took his afternoon’s nap with his ufual compofure, 
falling with a calmnefs and conftancy {uitable to the goodnefs 
of his life. | . 

‘ A little before his death he compofed his epitaph, I think 
fill to be feen in the Grey-friars church-yard, Edinburgh. 
The verfes are rather to he admired, as they fhewed the ferenity 
of his mind, at that awful period, than for the fmoothefs of the 
numbers: but the tranflation, by the rev. Mr. Jamifon,. of 
- Glafgow, cannot but be acceptable to every reader of tafte. 


‘ Audi, Hofpes, quicunque venis, tumulque revifis, 
Et rogitas quali crimine tinétus eram. 
Non me crimen habet, non me malus abflulit error, 
Et vitium nullum, me pepulit patria. 
Solus amor patrie, verique immenfa cupido 
Diffuetas juffit fumere tela manus. 
Opprimor, en! rediens, vi fola et fraude meorum, 
Hoftibus et fevis victima terna cado. 
Sit licet hic nofter labor irritus, haud Deus equus 
Defpiciet populum fecula cunéta fuum. 
_Namgue alius veniet fatis melioribus ortus 
Qui toties ruptum fine beabit opus. : 
Sat mihi credo datum (quamvis caput enfe fecetur) 
Hine petor zthérei Lucida templa poli. 


¢ Thou, paffenger, who fhalt have fo much time, 
As view my grave, and afk what was my crime ; 
No ftain of error, no black vices’ brand, 

Did me compel to leave my native Jand. 

Love to my country, truth condemn’d to die, 
Did force my hands forgotten arms to try. 

More from friends’ fraud my fall proceeded hath, 
Than foes, tho’ thrice they did attempt my death. 
On my defign, tho’ Providence did frown, 

Yet God at laft will furely raife his own. 
Another hand, with more fuccefsful {peed, 

Shall raife the remnant, bruile the ferperit’s head.’ 





We are informed that the tunny frequents this and feveral 
‘other branches of the fea, on the weftern coaft during the 
feafon of herrings: the Scots call it the mackrel-fture, or 
fior, from its enormous fize, it being the largeft of the ge- 
nus. One that was taken off Inverary, when Mr. Pennant 
was there in 1769, weighed between four and five hundred 
_ pounds. | 

From Inverary the traveller proceeds to Cladich, a village 
on the banks of Loch-aw, where he met with Mr. Mac- 
j bled: Intyre, 
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Intyre, minifter of Clachan-difart, in the beautiful vale of Glee 
nurchie, (Glenorchy) who conducted him to a cairn, in which had - 
been found the afhes, perhaps, as Mr. Pennant fuppofes, of fome 
ancient hunter, and the head of a deer, probably buried with: 
them, from the opinion that the departed fpirit might ftill be 


- 


delighted with its favourite employment during the union with 


the body. Mr. Pennant obferves, upon the authority of the 
geographer Mela, that the cuftom of burning the dead was 
common to the Caledonians as well as the Gauls; and we are. 
told that to this day the Highlanders retain a faying, derived 
from this very remote practice. If they would exprefs the 
malice of an enemy, they would tell him, that was it in his 
power, ‘* he would wifh to fee their athes floating on the wa- 
ter; Dhurigé tu mo luath le Uifge.” 

The traveller afterwards vifits Kilchurn caftle, belonging 
to the earl of Breadaibane, a magnificent pile, now in ruins, 
feated on a low ifle near the fouthern boider of the Locheaw. 
In this parifh may be feen a deep circular hollow, in form and 
of the fize of a large cauldrom. According to tradition, this 
was one of the vatts frequent in the highland turburies, 
from which the old natives drew an unétuous fubftance, ufed 
by them to dye their cloth black, before the introdu@ion of 
other materials for that purpofe. — 

Pafling along the vale of Glenurchie, which is reprefented 
to be a tra& of great fertility, embellifhed with little groves, 
and watered by a fine ftream, Mr Pennant obferved on the 
road fides, fmall verdant hillocks, ftyled by the common 
people, /oi-an, or the fa’ry haunt ; becaufe here, fay they, the 
taries, who love not the glare of day, make their retreat, after 
the celebration of their noGurnal revels, 

Continuing his route, Mr. Pennant artives at Tyendrum, 
in Perthfhire. On-his road to this place in 1769, he paffed 
near the mountains of Bendoran, one of which is celebrated 
for the hollow found it fends forth about twenty-four hours 
befcre any heavy rain.. ‘To entertain our. readers with more 
than an abridged detail of Mr.. Pennant’s ‘l'our, we. hall 
now have recourfe to a fhort extract from the narrative. 


* Enter Strath-fillan, or the vale of St. Fillan, an abbot» 
who lived in the year 703, and retired here ghe latter end of 
his days. He is plealed to take under his proteétion the dif- 
ordered in mind; and works wondérfal cures, fay his votaries, 


even to this day. The unhappy lunatics are brought here by 


their friends, who firft perform the ceremony of the deafil, 
thrice round a neighbouring cairn; afterwards offer on it their 
rags, or a little bunch of heath tied with worfted; then thrice 
immerge the patient inva holy pool of the river, a fecond Be- 
thefd a; 
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thefda; and, to conclude, leave him fai bound -in the neigh- 
bouring chapel. If in the morning he is found loofe, the faint 
is fuppoted to be propitious ; for if he continues in bonds, his 
cure remains doubtful : but it often happens that death proves 
the angel that releafes the afii€ted, before the morrow, from all 
the troubles of this life, 

‘ The deafil, or turning from eaft to weft, according to the 
courfe of the fun, is a cuflom of high antiquity in religious 
ceremonies. The Romans praétifed the motion in the manner 
now performed in Scotland. The Gaulith druids made their 
Circum-volution in a manner Sirestly reverfe: but the druids 
of Gaul and Britain had probably the fame reafon for thefe cir- 
cum-ambulations; for as they held the omniprefence of theit 
God, it might be to inflruct their difciples, that wherefoeyer 
they turned their face, they were fure to meet the afpe& of the 
Deity. The ‘number of turns was alfo religioufly obferved in 
very ancient days: thus the arch enchantrefs, Medea, in all her 
charms attends to the facred three: 


¢ Ter fe convertit, ter fumtis fumine crinem 
Jrroravit aquis ; ternis ululatibus ora 

Solvit, et in dura fabmiffo poplite terra, 
Nox, ait; &c. 


¢ She turn’d her thrice around, and thrice fhe threw 
On her long treffes the noéturnal dew ; 

Then yelling thrice a moft terrific found, 

Her bare knee bended on the flinty ground. 


¢ The faint, the object of the veneration in queftion, was of 
moft fingular fervice to Robert Bruce, infpiring his foldiery 
with uncommon courage at the battle of Bannockbourne, by a 
miracle wrought the day before in his favour. His majetty’s 
chaplain was directed to ‘bring wich him into the field, the arm 
of the faint, lodged in a filver fhrine. The gcod man, fearing, 
in cafe of a defeat, that the Englifh might become maiters of 
the precious limb, brought only the empty cover: but, while 
the king was invoking the aid of St: Fillan, the lid of the 
fhrine, placed before him on the altar, opened and fhut of its 
own accord: on infpeftion, to the wonder of the whoie army, 
the arm was found reftored to its place; the foldiers accepted 
the omen, and, affured of victory, fought with an enthutafm 
that enfured fuccefs. In gratitude for the affiftance he received 
that day from the faint, he founded here, in 1314, a priory 
of canons regular, and confecrated it to him. At the diffo- 
lution, this houfe, with all the revenues and fuperiorities, were 
granted to an anceftor of the prefent poffeflor the earl of 
Breadalbane, 

‘ This part of the coyntry is jo-the parifh of Killin, very re- 
mote from the church. As the chapel here is deititute. of a re- 
fident minifler, lady Glenurchy, with diflinguifhed piety, has 
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juft eftablithed a fund for the fupport of one; has built a good 
houfe for his accommodation, and lord Breadalbane has added 
to the giebe. ’ 

* This tra&t is at prefent almoft entirely ftocked with fouth- 
country fheep, which have in a manner expelled the breed of 
black cattle. Sheep are found to turn more to the advantage of 
the proprietors ; but whether to the benefit of the community, 
-$sadoubt. The live fleck of cattle of this kingdom decreafes: 
from whence will our navy be vittualled ? or how'will thofe, 
who may be able to purchafe animal food, be fupplied, if the 
mere private intereft of the farmer is fuffered univerfally to 

ke place? Millions at this time look up to legiflature for re- 
Krietions, that will once more reftore plenty to thefe kingdoms. 

* Pafs near the feat of Rob-roy, the celebrated free-booter 
snentioned in the former volume. 

‘ Enter Glen-Dochart, and go by the fides of Loch-Dochart, 
beautifally ornamented with trees. In a lofty ifland embofomed 
in wood, is the ruin of acaftle, one of the nine under the rule 
of the great knight of Lochow. It was once taken by the 
Macegregors, in a manner that did credit to the invention of ‘a 
rude age. ‘The place was not acceflible during fummer; the 
affailants therefore took advantage of a froit, formed vaft 
- fafcines of ftraw and boughs of trees, rolled thefe before them 
on the ice, to protect them againft the arrows of the garrifon, 


till they could get near enough to make their attack. by {caling 
at once the walls of the fortrefs,’ 


On approaching the village of Killin, the roads were filled 
with groupes of people of both fexes, in neat dreffes, and 
lively plaids, returning from the facrament. A fober and de- 
cent countenance he tells us, diftinguifhed every party, and 
evinced the deep fenfe they had of fo folemn a commemo- 
ration. Breadalbane, he further informs us, is exempt from 
the charge of impropriety of conduct cn thefe occafions, which 
happens fometimes; and by the undifcerning, the local faule 
is indifcriminately attributed to the whole. 

Proceeding eaftward, the traveller continues his journey 
along a fine rodd, ata confiderable height above Loch-Tay. 
The land, he informs us, flopes to the water edge, and both 
above and below the highway, forms a continued .traét of 
cultivated ground, rich in corn, and varied with groves and 
plantations. ‘The inhabitants on this fide are faid to-furpafs 
in number thofe of any place in Scotland of equal extent; 
from Finlarig to the forks of the Lion, about fitteen miles, 
there being not fewer than feventeen hundred and eighty 


fouls, happy under a humane chieftain, the earl of Breadal- 
bane. 


The 
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The following hiftorical paffage, which Mr. Pennant has 
copied from a manufcript, entitled the Black Book, in lord 
Breadalbane’s Jibrary at Taymouth, together with the fpeci- 
men of a poem which he found in the fame colle&ion, are - 
worthy of being prefented to our readers, 


‘ Taymouth, his lordfhip’s principal houfe ; originally called 
Balloch caftle, or the caftle at the difcharge of the lake; was 
built by fir Colin Campbel, fixth knight of Lochow, who died 
in the: year 1583. The place has been much modernized fince. 
the days of the founder; has the addition of two wings, and’ 
loft its caftellated form, as well as the old name. We are in- 
formed that this fir Colin ‘* was ane great jufticiar all his tyme 
throchtht quhille he fuftenit that dadlie feid of the Clangregour 
ane lang fpace. And befydis that he caufed execuft to the death 
many noble lymmeris. He behaddit the laird M‘Greg" himfelf 
at Candmoir in prefence of theerle of Atholl, the juftice clerk, 
and fundrie other noblemen.” 

« By a poem I met with in the library at Taymouth, it ap- 
pears, that this unfortunate chieftain, furnamed Duncan Laider, 
or the ftrong, made a very good end-; and delivered, in peni- 
tential rhymes, in Spenfer’s manner, an account of his paft life, 
his forrow for his fins, and his pathetical farewell to-the va- 
rious fcenes of his plundering exploits. Like Spenfer, he pers 
fonifies the vices; the two firit ftanzas will fuffice for a fpecimen 
ef his manner : 


¢ Quhn paffit wes the tyme of tendir age, 
And youth with infolence maid acquentance, . 

And wickitnefs enforced evill courage, 

Quhill might with Crueltie maid alliance ; 
‘Then Falfhead tuke on him the governance, 
And me betaucht ane houfhald for to gyde 
Callit evill companie, baith to gang and ryde. 

« My maifter-houfhald wes heich Oppreflioun, 
Reif my fteward that cairit of na wrang ; 
Marthure, Slauchtir, ay of ane profeffioun, 

My cubicularis, bene thir yearis lang : 
Recept, that oft tuik mony ane fang, 

Wes porter to the yeltis, to oppin wyde, 
And Covatice wes chamberlane at all tyde.’ 


We meet with the fubfequent picturefque defcription of 
Monelfs, a place fituated in the neighbourhood of Taymouth. , 


¢ A neat walk conducts you along the fides of adeep and 
well-wooded glen, enriched with a profufion and variety of 
cafcades, that ftrike with .aftonifhment. The firft, which lies 

’ on the left, rans down a rude ftair-cafe with numbers of land- 
ing- places, and patters down the fteps with great beauty, Ad- 
vancing along the bottom, oa the right, is a deep and dark- 
fome 
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fome chafm, water-worn for ages: the end filled wish a creafé 
eataract, confifting of feveral breaks. The rocks more pro- 
perly arch than impend over it, and trees imbrown and fhade 
the whole. 

‘. Afcend a zig-zag walk, and, after a long labour, crofs the 
firft cafcade. The path.is continued among the woods to the 
top of the hill; emerge into a corn-field, re-enter the wood, 
and difcover, from the verge of an immenfe precipicé, another 
cataract, forming one vaft fheet, tumbling into the deep hol- 
low, from whence it gufhes furioufly, and is inftantly lof in a 
wood beneath. 

‘ No ftranger muft omit vifiting Monefs, it being an épitonie 


of every thing that can be admired ia the curiofity of water- 
falls.’ 


Mr. Pennant next dire&ts his courfe towards Athol, where 
having reached Mouline, he entertains us with an account of 
fome fuperftitions, which either ftill fubfift in that country, or 
have not long been exploded. 

In the parifh of Mouline, on the top of a fteep den, are 
the remains ofa circular building, called the db/ack caftle, about 
fixty feet diameter within fide, and the walls about eight feet 
thick. ‘There is another about a mile weft from the. village 
of Mouline, and a third on an eminence fouth of the for- 
mer. Similar to one of thefe is a fourth at Killichange, in 
the parith of Logierait. Mr. Pennant obferves, that fome 
conjeéture thefe round buildings to have been intended for 
making fignals with fires in cafe of invafions; others think 
them to have been sigh fa/fty, or a ftorehoufe for the conceal- 
ment of valuable effes in cafe of fudden inroads. Mr. Pen- 
nant confiders the, firft opinion as very probable, as he can 
trace, approaching towards the welt fea, a chain of thofe edi- 
fices, one wathin fight of the next, for a very confiderable 
way ; and,he thinks it not unlikely, if fearch was made, that 
they may be difcovered extending to the ealt fea, fo as to 
form a feries of ‘beacons cro‘s this part of the kingdom. We 
are informed that the mof entire of thefe buildings is Caftal- 
an-dui, lying at the foot of the hill Grianan, ‘three miles 
weft from Miggerny. On the north weft fide is. a ftone 
twenty-nine feet long, and nine thick, which fypplies part of 
the building on the outfide. The form of- this building is a 
circle: the thicknefs from eleven to twelve feet; and within 
the place where the great ftone ftands, is an additional 
ftrength of wall, about eight fect thick. The moft complete 
place is nine feet and a half high: the diameter within the 
wall is forty-five feet. The greater part of the ftones ufed in 
this edifice are from three to fix feet long, and from one 
and a half to three feet thick, Three others-are fituated at 
ne 
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no great diftance from this place, concerning which the tra- 
dition of the inhabitants is faid to be exprefied in thefe lines : 


Da chaifteal-deug aig Feann 
Ann an crom-ghleann nar clach. 


That is, ‘* Fingal, the king of heroes, had twelve towers in 
the winding valley of the grey-headed {tones,” | 

Mr. Pennant mentions two other buildings of fimilar con 
ftruGiion, which, though ‘out of the line of thefe, he thinks 
might be fubfervient to their ufe. One lies on the north fide 
of Loch-Tay, about five miles eaft of Killin, above the public 
road. The other; called Caifteal Baraora, on the fouth fide, 
about a quarter mile from the lake, and a mile eaft of Ach- 
more, the feat of Mr. Campbell of Achalader. | 
‘" A furlong eaft from thence, on the top of a great eminence, 
are the remains of a vaft enclofure, a ftrong hold of the 
fame kind with one which Mr. Pennant had formerly feen at 
‘Glen-elg ; to which he fuppofes the inhabitants might drive 
their cattle in time of invafion, on the fignals given from the 
round towers. The form tends to an oval; the greateft length 
is three hundred and fixty feet, the breadth one hundied 
and twenty. No part of the wall is entire, but the ftones 
that formed it lie in ruins on the ground tothe breadth of 
fifteen feet. Within, near the eaft end, is the foundation of 
a reCtangular building, thirty-eight feet long, and ten broad. 
This poit commands a vaft view of the weft end of Bread- 
albane, and at avery {mall diftance from it is feen the hill 
of Drummin, from whofe round tower the fignal might eafily 
be received, — 

We fhall now prefent our readers with ancther paffage 
from the narrative, where the author recites his journey in Athof, 


¢ Proceed on my way: and, after a fhort ride through a bar- 
ren and dreary tract, am again enraptured with the charms of 
Fatkally, which appears like fairy ground, amidft the wild en- 
virons of craggy mountains, fkirted with woods ; is feated in a 
beautiful meadow, on one fide’ bordered with woods, on the 
other bounded by the Tomel, rivalin fize to the Tay, which at 
a {mall diftance appears again gufhing from between the wooded 
rocks, and tumbling down a precipice of great height, to water 
thefe delicious fcenes. 

‘ Salmons annually force their paffage even up this farious 
cataract ; and are taken here in a moft artlefs manner; a ham- 
per, faftened to a wicker-rope, pinned into a cleft. of the rock 
by a flick, is flung into the ftream: now and then a fihh, in the 
fall from its effort to get up, drops into this little ware. It is 
not to be fuppofed that the owner can enrich himfelf by the cap- 
‘ture: in fact, the chance of his good fortune is hired out at the 
annual rent of one pound fourteen hhillings. 
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¢ At other times the fifher flings into the ftream below, a crows 


foot, or caltrop, faftened to along rope. On this inftrument 


the falmons often transfix themfelves, and are drawn up to land. 
Another method, of much rifque to the adventurer, is at times 
practifed. A perfon feats himfelf on the brink of the precipice, 
above the cataracts, and fixes one footin the noofe of a wicker- 
cord; here he expeéts the leap of a falmon, armed with a fpear: 
the moment the fifh rifes, he darts his weapon at the hazard of 
falling into the water by his own effort, or the ftruggle of his prey. 

© A little to the eaft of this fall the Garrie unites itfelf with 
the Tumel ; a river that rifes from a lake thirteen computed 
miles above Blair. The noted pafs of Killicrankie is formed 
by the hills that impend over it on each fide; the waters of the 


Garrie rufhing beneath in a deep, darkfome, and horrible chan< 


nel; in the lait century a pafs of much danger and difficulty, 
a path hanging over a tremenduovs precipice, threatening de- 
ftruction to the. leaft falfe ftep of the traveller ; at prefent a fine 
road, formed by the foldiery lent by government, and encou- 
raged by fix pence per day added to the pay, gives an eafy accefs 
to the remoter highlands. A fine arch over the Garrie joins the 
once impervious fides. , 

¢ Near the north end of this pafs, in its unimproved and ar- 
duous flate, on an open fpace, was fought the celebrated battle 
of Killicrankie ; when the gallant vifcount Dundee fell in the 
moment of victory, and with him all the hopes of the abdi- 
cating monarch. The enemies of this illuftrious hero made his 
euloge: Mackay, the defeated general, in the courfe of his 
flight, pronouncing the death of his antagonift; ‘* Was Dundee 
alive, fays he, my retreat would not have been thus interrupted.” 
His body was interred in the church of Blair. His glory res 
quired no infcription to perpetuate it: yet the elegance of his 
epitaph, compofed by doétor Archibald Pitcairn, merits repe- 
tition, doing equal honour to the hero and poet. | 


¢ Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo fofpite folo 
Libertas patriz falva tuifle tue. 

Te moriente novos accepit Scotia cives : 
Accepitque novos te moriente Deos. 

Illa tibi fupereffe negat, tu non potes illi, 


. Ergo Caledonia nomen inane vale. 


Tuque vale gentis prifcz fortifime ductor, 
Optime Scotorum atque ultime, Grame, vale. 


¢ O thou laf and beft of Scots ! who didft maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land, now they are gone; 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne: 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 
Thou coud’ft not her, nor cou’d fhe thee furvive ; 
Farewell, thou, living, that didft fupport the ftate, 
And cou’dft not fall, but by thy country’s fate. DrypeEn.’ ~ 


[ To be continued. ] 
Iil, An 
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Ti. An Inquiry inte rm Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D. and F.R.S. In Two Volumes, 410. 
1/, 16s. boards. Cadell. (Concluded from p. 369.) 


N the fixth chapter the fubje& of the author’s confideration 
is treaties of commerce. He obferves that when a nation 
binds itfelf by treaty either to permit the entry of certain 
goods from one foreign country which it prohibits from all 
others, or to exempt the goods of one country from duties to 
which it fubje&is thofe of all others, the country, or at leaft 
the merchants and manufacturers of the country, whofe com- 
merce is fo favoured, muft neceffarily derive great advantage 
from the treaty ; but that fuch treaties are difadvantageous to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the favouring country. A 
monopoly, he remarks, is thus granted againft them to a 
foreign nation ; and they muft frequently buy the foreign 
goods they have occafion for dearer than if the free compe- 
tition of other nations was admitted. That part of its pro- 
duce with which fuch a nation purchafes foreign goods, mutt 
confequently be fold cheaper; becaufe when two things are 
exchanged for one another, the cheapnefs of the one is a ne- 
ceffary confequence, or rather is the fame thing with the dear- 
nefs of the other. The exchangeable value of its annual pros 
duce, therefore, is likely to be diminifhed by every fuch treaty; 
though this diminution, however, can fcarce amount to any 
pofitive lofs, but only to a leffening of the gain which it might 
otherwife make, 

Dr. Smith further obferves, that fome treaties of commerce 
bave been fuppofed advantageous upon principles very dif- 
ferent from thefe; and that a commercial country has fome- 
times granted a monopoly of this kind againft itfelf to certain 
goods of a foreign nation, becaufe it expected that in the 
whole commerce between them, it would annually fell more 
than it would buy, and that a balance in gold and filver would 
be annually returned to it. It is upon this principle, con- 
tinues he, that the treaty of commerce between England and 
Portugal, concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, has been fo 
much commended. He prefents us with a literal tranflation 
of that treaty, which confifts of three articles only; the 
fhorteft, perhaps, that occurs among the political tranfactions 
of modern times, and which, on account of its brevity, we 
fhall lay before our readers. 


¢ Art. I. His facred royal majefty of Portugal promifes, both 
in his own name, and that of his fucceffors, to admit, for 
ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the reft 
of the woollen manufactures of the Britifh, as was accuftomed, 
Vou. XLI. June, 1775. FE Ff till 
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till they were p:ohibited by the law; neverthelefs upon this 
condition ; 


« Arti Il. That is to fay, that her facred royal eaieay of 
Great Britain fhaijl, in her own name, and that of her fucceffors, 
be obliged for ever hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth 
of Portugal into Britain; fo that at no time, whether there fhall 
be peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, 
any thing more fhall be demanded for thefe wines by the name 
of cuftom or duty, or by whatfoever other title, dire@tly or in- 
direétly, whether they fhall be imported into Great Britain in 
pipes or hogtheads, or other catks, than what fhall be demanded 
for the like .qa@antity or meafure of French wine, deduCting or 
abating a third-part of the cuftom or duty. Butifat any time © 
this dedu&tion or abatement of cuftoms, which is to be made as 
aforefaid, thall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it 
fhall be juft and lawful for his facred. royal majefty of Portugal, 


again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the reft of the Britith 
woollen manufactures. 


¢ Art Hil. The moft excellent lords the plenipotentiaries pro- 
mife and take upon themfelves, that their above-named matters 


fall ratify this treaty, and within the {pace of two months, the 
ratifications fhall be exchanged.’ 


Dr. Smith remarks that by this treaty the crown of Pore 
tugal becomes bound to admit the Englith woollens upon the 
fame footing as before the prohibition, that is, not to raife 
the duties which had been paid before that time. But it 
does not become bound to admit them upon any better terms 
than thofe of any other nation. The crown of Great Bri- 
tain, on the contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of 
Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the duty which is 
paid for thofe of France, the wines moft likely to come into 
competition with them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evi- 
dently advantageous to Portugal, and difadvantageous to 
Great Britain; notwithftanding it has been celebrated as a 
mafier-piece of the commercial policy of England. 

In the feventh chapter the author treats at great length 
of colonies. His obfervations on this fubje& are Givided into 
three parts, in the firft of which he irquires into the motives 
for eftablifhing colonies. He begins with remarking that the 
intereft which occafioned the firft fettlement of the different 
European colonies in America and the Weft Indies, was not 
altogether fo plain and diftin& as that which direéed the 
eftablifhment of thofe of ancient Greece and Rome, Amon 
the former of thefe two, the emigrants were confidered as to- 
tally.emancipated from the jurifdiétion of their original coun- 
try. But the Roman colonies, the eftablifhment of which 
was fuggefted by other motives than an impoflibility of the 
nas 
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natives of the republic being maintained within its own ter- 
ritories, were never abfolved from the legiflative. authority of 
- the ftate. The ancient colonies, Dr. Smith. obferves, derived 
their origin either from irrefiltible neceflity, or from clear and 
evident utility. But the eftablifhment of the European co- 
lonies in America and the Welt Indies arofe from ne- 
ceflity; and though the utility which has refulted from them 
has been very great, it is not altogether fo clear and evi- 
dent. 

The fecond part treats of the caufes of the profperity of 
new colonies. Our author here obferves that the colony ofa 
civilized nation which takes poffeffion, either of a wafte coun. 
try, or of one fo thinly inhabited that the natives eafily give 
place to the new fettlers, advances more rapidly to wealth 
and greatnefs than any other human fociety. He alfo remarks 
that there are no colonies of which the progrefs has been 
more rapid than that of the Englifh in North Anverica; 
owing to their political inftitutions being more favourable to 
the improvement and cultivation of the land; and to various 
other circumftances which are fully explained. Among many 
juft obfervations which occur on this fubjet, our author 
clearly evinces, that though the policy of Great Britain with 
regard to the trade of her colonies has been diftated by the 
fame commercial fpirit as that of other nations, it has, -how- 
ever, upon the whole, been lefs illiberal and oppreflive than 
that of any of them. i 

The third part treats of the advantages which Europe has 
derived from the difcovery of America, and from that of a 
paffage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Thefe 
he divides, firft, into the general advantages. which Europe, 
confidered as one great country, has derived from thofe 
events ; and, fecondly, into the_particular advantages which 
each colonizing country has derived from. the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, in confequence of the authority or 
dominion which it exercifes over them. He obferves that 
the general advantages which Europe, confidered as one great 
country, has derived from the difcovery and colonization of 
America, confift in the increafe of its enjoyments, and in 
the augmentation of its induftry. We fhall prefent our reade 
ers with fome of the author’s remarks on the effedts pro- 
duced by the trade of England with her colonies. 

‘ In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage in the 
colony trade, in order to execute the invidious and malignant 
proje&t. of excluding as.much as poffible. other nations from any 
fhare in it, England, there are very probable reafons for be- 
lieving, has not only faciificed a pa of the abfoluie advan- 
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tage which fhe, as well as every other nation, might have de~ 
rived from that trade, but has fubjeéted herfelf both to an abfo- 
late and to arelative difadvantage in almoft every other branch 
of trade. 

‘ When, by the act of navigation, England affumed to her- 
felf the monopoly of the colony trade, the foreign capitals 
which had before been employed in it were neceflarily with- 
drawn from it. The Englith capital, which had before carried 
on but a part of it, was now tocarryon the whole. The ca- 
pital which had before fapplied the colonies with but a part of 
the goods which they wanted from Europe, was now all that 
was employed to fupply them with the whole. But it could 
not fupply them with the whole, and the goods with which it 
did fupply them were neceffarily fold very dear. The capital 
which had before bought but a part of the furplus produce of 
the colonies, was now all that was employed to buy the whole. 
But it could not buy the whole at any thing near the old 
price, and, therefore, whatever it did buy it neceflarily bought 
very cheap. But in an employment of capital in which the 
merchant fold very dear and bought very cheap, the profit muft 
have been very great, and much above the ordinary level of 
profit in other branches of trade. ‘This fuperiority of profit in 
the colony trade, could not fail to draw from other branches of 
trade a part of the capital which had before been employed in 
them. But this revulfion of capital, as it muft have gradually 
increafed the competition of capitals in the colony trade, fo 
it muft have gradually diminifhed that competition in all thofe 
other branches of trade; as it muft have gradually lowered 
the profits of the one, fo it mutt have gradually raifed thofe 
of the other, till the profits of all came to a new level, dif- 
ferent from and fomewhat higher than that at which they had 
been before. 

« This double effe&, of drawing capital from all other trades, 
and of raifing the rate of profit fomewhat higher than it other- 
wife would have been in all trades, was not anly produced by 
this monopoly upon its firft eftabdifhment, but has continued to 
be produced by it ever fince. 

¢ Firft, this monopoly has been continually drawing capital 
from all other trades to be employed in that of the colonies. 

‘ Though the wealth of Great Britain has increafed very 
much fince the eftablifhment of the act of navigation, it cer- 
tainly has not increafed in the fame proportion as that of the 
colonies. But the foreign trade of every country naturally in- 
creafes in proportion to its wealth, its furplus produce in pros 
portion to its whole produce; and Great Britain having en- 
groffed to herfelf almoft the whole of what may be called the 
foreign trade of the colonies, and her capital not having in- 
creafed in the fame proportion as the extent of that trade, fhe 
could not carry it on without continually withdrawing from 
ether branches of trade fome part of the capital which: had a 
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fore been employed in them, as well as with-holding from them 
a great deal more which would otherwife have gone to them. 
Since the eftablifhment of the a& of navigation, accordingly, 
the colony trade has been continaally increafing, while many 
other branches of foreign trade, particularly of that to other 
parts of Europe, have been continually decaying. Our manu- ' 
facures for foreign fale, inftead of being fuited, as before the 
act of navigation, to the neighbouring market of Europe, or to 
the more diftant one of the countries which lie round the Me- 
diterranean fea, have, the greater part of them, been accom- 
modated to the ftill more diftant one of the colonies, to the 
market in which they have the monopoly, rather than to that 
in which they have many competitors. The caufes of decay in 
other branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker 
and other writers, have been fought for in the excefs and ims 
proper mode of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the 
increafe of luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growth of 
the colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
though very great, yet not being infinite; and though greatly 
increafed fince the act of navigation, yet not being increafed in 
the fame proportion as the colony trade, that trade could not 
poflibly be carried on without withdrawing fome part of that ca- 
pital from other branches of trade, nor confequently without 
fome decay of thofe other branches. 

‘ England, it muft be obferved, was a great trading coun- 
try, her mercantile capital was very great and likely to become 
ftill greater and greater every day, not only before the a& of 
navigation had eftablifhed the monopoly of the colony trade, 
but before that trade was very confiderable. In the Dutch 
war, during the government of Cromwell, her navy was fu- 
perior to that of Holland; and in that which broke out in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles II. it was at leaft equal, 
perhaps fuperier, to the united navies of France and Holland. 
Its fuperiority, perhaps, would fcarce appear greater in the 
prefent times ; at leaft if the Dutch navy was to bear the fame 
proportion to the Dutch commerce now which it did then. But 
this great naval power could not, ineither of thofe wars, be 
Gwing to the aét of navigation. During the firft of them the 
plan of that at had been but juft formed ; and though before 
the breaking out of the fecond it had been fully enatted by 
Jegal authority ; yet no part of it could have had time to pro- 
duce any confiderable effect, and leaft of all that part which 
eftablifhed the exciufive trade to the colonies, Both the co- 
lonies and their trade were inconfiderable then in comparifon of 
what they are now.’ 


Dr. Smith enumerates five different events, unforefeen and 
unthought of, which have concurred to hinder Great Britain 
from feeling, fo fenfibly as it was generally expeéted fhe 
would, the total interruption which has taken place in her 
F f 3 trade 
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trade with the aflociated provinces of North America. The 

firft event mentioned is, that thafe coloniesin preparing them- 

felves for their non importation agreement, drained. Great 

Britain completely of all the.commodities which were fit for 

their market: fecondly, the extraordinary demand-.of the 

Spanifh flota has, this year, drained Germany and the North 

of many commodities, linen in particular, which ufed to come 

into competition, even in the Britifh market, with the manu- 

faGiures of Great Britain: thirdly, the peace between Ruflia 

and Turkey has occafioned an extraordinary demand from “the 

Turkey market, which, during the diftrefs of the country, 

and while a Ruffian-fleet was cruifing in the Archipelago, 

had been. very poorly fupplied : fourthly, the demand of the, 
north of Europe for the manufatures of Great Britain, has 

been annually increafing for fome time paft: and fifthly, the 

late. partition. and confequential. pacification of “Poland, by 

opening. the market cf that great country, have added an: 
extraordinary demand from thence to the increafing demand of 
the North. Thefe events, our author obferves, are all, except 

the fourth, in their nature tranfitory and accidental, and the 

exclufion from fo important a branch of the colony trade, if 
unfortunately it fhould continue ‘much longer, may occafion: 
fome degree of diftrefs. This diftrefs, however, he adds, as 
it will come on_gradually, will be felt much lefs feverely than. 
if it-had happened all at once; and, in the mean time, the: 
induftry and capital of the country may find a new employment 
and direétion, fo as to prevent it from ever rifing to any con- 
fiderable height. 

Our author evinces that the monopoly of ‘the colony trade, 
fo: far as it has turned towards that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than would otherwife -have 
gone to it, has in all cafes turned it from a foreign trade of 
confumption with a neighbouring, into one with a more 
diftant country; in many cafes, from a. dire&t foreign trade 
of confumption, into a.round-about one; and in fome cafes, 
from.all foreign trade of confumption, into a carrying trade. 
It ‘has'in all cafes, therefore, turned it from a direétion in. 
which it would-have maintained ‘a: greater quantity of pro- 
duGtive labour, into one in which it can maintain a much 
{maller quantity. By fuiting, befides,’ to one particular mar- 
ket only fo great a part of the indufiry and commerce of 
Great Britain, it has rendered the whole ftate of that in- 
duftry and commerce more precarious, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to greater variety of markets. 

He judicioufly obferves,: that we muft: carefully diftinguith 
between the effects of ‘the colony: trade and thofe of the mo- 
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nopoly of that trade; the former beirg always neceffarily be- 
néficial, and. the latter hurtful: and that rhe colony trade, 
though fubje& to a monopoly, and notwithftanding the hurt- 
ful effe&ts of that monopoly, is yet upon the whole greatly 
beneficial, though a good deal lefs fo than it otherwife 
would be. 

In treating of the colonies, the author confiders the prin- 
cipal gfounds upon which the controverfy with America is 
founded, and likewife the modes of taxation that have been 
propofed for terminating the difpute. On the whole of this 
fubje&t he difcovers the philofophical reafoning of a mind en- 
larged with comprehenfive views of the general intere(t of fo- 
ciety, and untin@ured with any of the prejudices which gee 
nerally characterife the abettors of different fyftems of po- 
licy. 

‘After inquiring into the mercantile or commercial fyftem, 
Dr. Smith proceeds in the next chapter to explain the agri- 
cultural fyftems, or thofe fyftems of political oeconomy which 
reprefent the produce of land as either the fole or the prin- 
cipal fource of the revenue or wealth of every country. Our 
author juftly obferves, that neither the commercial nor agri- 
cultural fyftem can ever be facrificed, the one to the other, 
without the detriment of the ftate; but..that both ought 
to be equally cherifhed by the protection of government. 


¢ It can never, fays he, be the iatereft of the proprietors and 
cultivators ,to :reftrain or to difcourage in any refpe& the in- 
duftry of merchants, artificers and manufacturers. . The greater 
the liberty which this unproductive clafs enjoys, the greater will 
be thé competition ‘in all the different trades which compofe 
it, and the cheaper will the other two claffes be fupplied both 
with foreiga goods, and with the manufactured produce of their 
own country. 

‘ It can’ never be the intereft of the unproduttive clafs to 
opprefs the other two claffes. Itis the farplus produce of the 
land, or what remains after deducting-‘the maintenance, firft 
of the cultivators, and afterwards of the proprietors, that main- 
tains and employs the unproduétive clafs . The greater ‘this 
furplus the greater muyft likewife be its maintenance and em- 

loyment. ‘The eftablifhment of perfect juitice, of perfect li- 

erty, and of perfect equality, is the yery fimple fecret which 
moit effectually fecures the higheft degree of profperity to all 
the three claffes.’ 


The fifth book of this volume is employed on the revenue 
of the fovereign: or. commonwealth ; in the firft chapter of 
which the author treats of the expences of the fovereign or 
commonwealth, This chapter is divided into four parts. 
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In the firft, Dr. Smith confiders the expence of defence ; in 
the fecond, the expence of juftice ; and in the third, that of 
_ public works and public inftitutions. This part is fubdivided 
into three diftin& articles, The firft of thefe treats of the 
public works and inftitutions for facilitating the commerce of 
the fociety ; the fecond, of the expence of the inftitutions for 
the education of the youth ; and the third, of. the expence of 
the inftitutions for the inftruion of people of all ages. 
The fourth part of the chapter is allotted to the confider- 
ation of the expence of fupporting the dignity of the fo- 
vereign. 

The fecond chapter inquires into the fources of the general, 
or public revenue of the fociety. The author obferves that 
the revenue which muft defray, not only the expence of de- 
fending the fociety, and of fupporting the dignity of the chief 
magifirate, but all the other neceflary expences of govern- 
ment, for which the conftitution of the ftate has not pro- 
vided any particular revenue, may be drawn either from fome 
fund which peculiarly belongs to the fovereign or common- 
wealth, or from the revenue of the people. This chapter is 
divided into two parts, The firft treats of the funds or 
fources of revenue which may peculiarly belong to the fovereign 
or commonwealth. ‘The fecond part, which is employed on 
taxes, is fubdivided into articles ; the firft of which comprifes 
taxes upon rent; taxes upon the rent of land; taxes which 
are proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce of land ; 
and taxes upon the rent of houfes. The fecond article is de- 
voted to taxes upon profit, or upon the revenue arifing from 
ftock ; and to taxes upon the profit of particular employ- 
ments. Then follows an appendix to the two préceding ar- 
ticles, which treats of taxes upon the capital value of land, 
houfes, and ftock. ‘The third article contains an inquiry into 
taxes upon the wages of labour, and taxes upon confumable 
commodities. ‘The third and laft chapter of the work is em- 
ployed on public debts. 

We fhall now difmifs this work with obferving in general, 
that in contains an elaborate and perfpicuous inquiry into 
thofe principles upon which the wealth and commerce of a 
nation are neceflarily founded; and that it lays open, in thé 
cleareft view, the moft difficult recefles of political economy. 
The abftract reafoning which Dr. Smith occafionally advances, 
he never fails to illuftraie and confirm by. fuch appofite and 
familiar examples as place all the propofitions he deduces in 
the moft ftriking and inconteftible light: and if, to obtain 
this end, he has frequently entered into details which may be 
thought to favour too much of minutenefs, it ought to be 
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remembered, that the ufeful fpeculations of philofophy can 
only become univerfally advantageous, by being rendered 
perfefly intelligible to readers of every capacity. The ra- 
tional theory which he has developed of national profperity 
will remain equally permanent and juft in every age and coun- 
try. But confidering this efflay as particularly intended for 
the benefit of the Britifh nation, there likewife, perhaps, re- 
fults a temporary utility from the publication of fuch a work 
dt this period ; as, among other important fubjeéts, the learned 
author has treated, with great knowledge, judgment, and 
candour, of the controverfy with our colonies, esi? the prefent 
fate of the coin in thefe kingdoms. 





IV. 4 General Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlieft Ages to the prefent 
Period. To which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Mufic of the 
Ancients. “ By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F.R.S. Vol. I. 4to. 

al. ats. 6a. boards. (Concluded from p. 344.) Becket, Robfon, 
and Robinfon, 


E now return, for the fifth and laft time, to give an ac- 
count of this Hiftory, which we fhall refume at the pe- 
riod where we fufpended our preceding Review. 


. Dr. Burney obferves, that a lift of illuftrious flute-players 


in antiquity is too numerous to allow a feparate article to 
each; but that a few of this clafs, however, feem to demand 
particular attention; thofe efpecially who were inventors, and 
who by genius or ftudy have extended the limits of theoretical 
or practical mufic. 

At'the head of this catalogne ftands Clonas, who lived foon 
after the time of. Terpander, and was the firft who compofed 
nomes for the flute; of which Plutarch fpecifies three that were 
much celebrated in antiquity, under the names of Aporhetos, 
Schenion, and Trimeres, Thefe, Dr. Burney obferves, were 
probably tunes for the flute a/oxe, without the voice; as both 
Plutarch and the marbles teftify that there were nomes in the 
time of Terpander, which he fung to the accompaniment of the 
flute and cithara. 

The next in order is Polymneftus, of Colophon in Ionia, 
who was a compofer for the flute, as well as an improver of 
the lyre ; it being, as our author remarks, not an uncommon 
accomplifhment for thefe ancient muficians to perform equally 
well upon both thofe inftruments. Polymneftus is faid to 
have been the inventor of the Hypolydian Mode. Dr. Burney 
conje€tures with great plaufibility, that this mode was the 
firft extenfion of the fcales downwards, as the Mixolydian 
©. was 
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was upwards; fince the former was half a tone Jelow the 
Dorian, which was the loweft of the five original modes. 

The third in the hiftorical abftraét of thofe ancient mu- 
ficians is Telephanes, a celebrated performer on the flute in 
the time of Philip of Macedon. According. to Paufanias he 
was a native of Samos, and had a tomb ereéted to him by 
Cleopatra, the fifter of Philip, in the road between Megara 
and Corinth, which was ftill fubfifting in his time. Tele- 
phanes, Dr. Burney obferves, was clofely united in frierdfhip 
with Demofthenes, who has made honourable mention of him 
in his harangue againft Midias, from whom he had received a 
blow, in public, during the celebration of the feaft of Bac- 
chus ; and asthis was a kind of mufical quarrel, Dr. Burney 
recites the caufe of it. 

After enumerating various flute-players of the male fex, our 
author acknowledges that they did not monopolize the whole 
glory arifing from the cultivation of that inftrument; as the 
performing upon it was ranked, in high antiquity, among fe- 
male accomplifhments. 


‘ The moft celebrated female. Flute-player in antiquity, was 
Lamia ; her beanty, wit, and abilities in her proféffion, made 
her regarded ‘as‘a prodigy. The honours fhe received, which 
are recorded by feveral authors, particularly by Plutarch and 
Athenzus, are fufficient' teftimonies of her great power over 
the paffions of her hearers: Her claim to admiration from her 
perfonal allurements, does not entirely depend, at prefent, 
upon the fidelity of hiftorians; fince an exquifite engraving 
of: her head, upon an amethyft, with the veil.and bandage of 
her profeflion, is preferved in the king of France’s collection, 
which, in fome meafure authenticates the accounts of her 
beauty. 

« As fhe was a great traveller, her reputation foon became 
very extenfive. Her firft journey from Athens, thé place of 
her birth, was into Egypt, whither fhe’ was drawn by the fame 
of ‘the ‘Flute-players of that country. Her perfon and* per- 
formance were not long unnoticed ‘at’ the court of Alexandria ; 
héwever, inthe confii@) between Ptolemy Soter, and Deme- 
trius, for ‘theifland of Cyprus, about 312 years B. C. Ptolemy 
being defeated in a fea-engagement, his wives, domeftics, and 
military ftores,' fell into the hands of Demetrius. 

¢ Plutarch, in his life of this prince, tells us, that ‘ the ce- 
lebrated Lamia was among the female captives taken in this 
victory.. She had been univerfally admired, at firft, on ac- 
count of her talents, for fhe was a wonderful performer on the 
Flute; but afterwards, her fortune became more fplendid, by 
the charms of her peffon, which procured her many admirers 
of great rank.” The prince, whofe captive fhe became, and 
who, thoogh a fuccefsful-warrior, was faid to have vanquifhed 
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as many hearts, as cities, conceived fo-violent a paffion: for 
Lamia, that, from a fovereign and a conqueror, -he was inm+ 
ftantly transformed into-a flave; though her beauty was now on 
the decline, and Demetrius, the handfomeft prince of his time, 
was much younger than herfelf. 

‘ At her inftigation, he conferred fuch extraordinary benefits. 
upon the. Athenians, that they rendered him divine honours ; 
and as an acknowledgement of the influence, which the had ex- 
ercifed in their favour, they dedicated a.temple to her, under 
the name of Venus Lamia. 

« Athenzus has recorded the names of a great number of 
celebrated Tibicing, whofe talents and beauty had captivated ° 
the hearts of many. of the moft illuftrious perfonages of an-: 
tiquity ; and yet the ufe of the Flure among females feems to 
have been much more general in Perfia than in Greece, by the’ 
account which Parmenio gives to Alexander of the female Mu- 
ficians in the fervice of Darius. 

‘ Horace fpeaks of bands of female Flute-players, which he 
calls Ambubaiarum Collegia *, and of which there were ftill col- 
legesin his time. But the followers of this profeflion became 
fo numerous and licentious, that we find their occupation pro- 
hibited in the Theodofian- code; however, with little fuccefs : 
for Procopius tells us that in the time of Juftinian, the fifter of 
the emprefs Theodora, who was a Tibicina, appeared on the 
fiage without any other drefs than a flight fearf-thrown loofely 
over her. And thefe performers were become fo common in all” 
private entertainments, as well as at public feafts, obtrudin 
their company, and placing themfelves at the table, frequently 
unafked, that, at the latter end of this reign, their profeffion 
was regarded as infamous, and utterly abolithed.’ 


Dr. Burney informs us, that among the moft renowned. 
Lyrifts and Citharedifts of antiquity, to whom a particular ars 
ticle has not been allowed in this work, many have been 
omitted for want of: materials, as well as for want of room. 
This deficiency of information, however, it muft be acknow- | 
ledged, can never juftly be imputed to any incompetency in 
the author in refpect cither of learning or induftry; of both 
which qualifications every chapter in the Hiftory affords incon- 
teftible evidence. After obferving that Arion has already had 
a place in the Differtation, where the invention of Dithyram- 
bic poetry is afcribed to him, our author mentions Epigonius, 
a mathematician of Sicyon, and native of Ambracia, who is 
celebrated by the ancients for the invention of an. inftrument 
of forty ftrings, which was called after his name, Epigonium, 
When he lived is uncertain; but Dr. Burney remarks that ag 





¢* Ambubaia is {aid, by the commentators, to be a Syrian word, 
which in that language implies @ Flute, or the found of a Flute. 
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it was in times of fimplicity, we may fuppofe that thefe ftrings 
did not form a feale of forty different founds, but that they 
were either tuned in unifons and oétaves to each other, or ac- 
commodated to different modes and genera. 

Our author next mentions Crexus, and Phrynis, two other 
celebrated poet-muficians of ancient Greece, with a fhort ac- 
count of whom he concludes the biographical narrative, 

Dr. Burney informs us that the refult of fuch enquiries as he 
has been able to make, is, that mufic was progreflive in 
Greece, as well as painting, poetry, and fculpture ; though it 
advanced towards perfection by much flower degrees than any 
of the other arts. It is natural to fuppofe, he obferves, that 
the firft attempts at mufic in Greece, as well as in other coun- 
tries, muft have been rude and fimple; and that Rhythm, or 
Time, was attended to, before Tone or Melody. In confirmation 
of this opinion, he remarks that inftruments of percuffion pre- 
ceded all others s and that the fps in the dance, and the feet 
in poetry, were regulated and marked with precifion long be- 
fore founds were fuftained or refined. 

* When thefe two circumftances firft engaged attention, fays 
he, the Flute imitated, and the Lyre accompanied the voice in 
its inflexions of joy and forrow. In finging. poetry, as little 
more was at firft attempted than to prolong the accents of the 
language, and of paffion, the Flute required but few holes, 
and the Lyre but few firings. As the Flute was the eldeft, 
and long the favourite inftrument of the Greeks, its compafs 
was firit extended; and the Lyre was many ages confined 
to a Tetrachord, after the Flute had multiplied its founds. 

‘ One of the moft extraordinary circumftances in the hiftory 
of this art, to modern compreheniion, is, that the Enharmonic 
Genus, even with the azefs, or quariér-tone, was almoft exclu- 
fively in ufe before the time of Ariftoxenus, the cotemporary of 
Alexander the Great ; infomuch that it was cuftomary with the 
old maflers to give their Ycholars Diagrams to practife of coz- 
denfed feales, divided into guarter-toncs, as neceflary exercifes for 
the hand, or voice. Of thefe feales examples are ftill remaining 


in the writings of Arilloxenus, Euclid, and Ariftides Quin- 
tilianus *, 





‘ * My own aitonifhment, at the ufe of this genus, and the ex- 
ecution of thefe Scales, in antiquity, is confiderably abated by a 
letter which the zeal and kindnefs of Dr. Rufiel has lately pro- 
cured me from Aleppo, in an{wer to fome queries which he was fo 
obliging as to fend for me to that city, concerning the prefent 
ftate of Mufic in Arabia. In this letter, befides many other curious 
particulars, I. find that the Arabian Scale of Mufic is divided into 
Quarter-tones; and that an o€tave, which upon our keyed inftru- 
ments is only divided into twelve Semi-tones, in the Arabian Scale 
confifts of twenty-four, for all which there are particular deno- 
minations. | aren 
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¢ In the time of Arifloxenus, however, the Enbarmonic was 
upon the decline, and the Chromatic daily encreafing in fa- 
vour *, But the moft important event in the hiltory of Mu- 
oi was the eftablifhment of Infrumenta/ conteits at the Pythic 

ames, 

‘ The abbé Arnaud, in an excellent Diffrtation on the Ac- 
cents of the Greek Tongue +, is of opinion, that the irregula- 
Tities we find in the verfification of the later Greek poets, par- 
ticularly the Lyric, of a redundancy, or deficiency of one or 
two fyllables in a verfe, were admitted in order to indulge the 
inftrumental performer, who would naturally difcover new 
meafures, as his hand and inftrament advanced towards per- 
fection. 

¢ While inftruments were confined to the meafure of the verfe, 
thefe liberties produced fome variety in the Rhythm, without 
deftroying the accent of the language; but as foon as Mu- 
ficians were freed from the laws of Profody and Metre, the 
multiplied the ftrings of the Lyre, and the holes of the Flute, 
introducing new movements more complicated and varied, 
with new intervals and uncommon modulations. Lafus, 
Melanippides, Timotheus, Phrynis, and fome others, are 
mentioned by Plutarch among the firft who dared to apply 
thefe licences to fong. However, they could only have been 
fuggefted to them by great practice in inflrumental Mufic, 
infinitely more free than vocal, in every country, be the lan- 
guage what it will, but efpecially in Greece, where the mea- 
fures and accents of the language were governed by fuch rigid 
laws. 

«« I difapprove, fays Ariftotle, of all kinds of difficulties in 
the practice of inftraments, and indeed in Mufic in general. - [ 
call artificial and difficult, fuch tricks as are praétifed at the 
public Games, where the Mojfician, inftead of recolleéting what 
is the true object of his talent, endeavours only to flatter the 
corrupt tafte of the multitude f. 

‘ Thefe were the fentiments of the learned, long after the 
feparation of Mufic and Poetry, and thefe are the objections 
that ftill recur, and ever will recur, to thofe who regard Mufic 
as a flave to fyllables, forgetting that it has a language of its 
own with which it is able to fpeak to the paflions, and that 
there are certain occafions when it may with propriety be al- 
lowed to be a free agent. 

¢ From this time Mufic became a diftin& art; the Choruffes, 
which till now had governed ‘the melody of the Lyrift and 
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¢ * Ariftoxenus, p. 23. CG - 
+ + Mem. de Litteraiure, tom, Xxx. Pp. 43%. 
é { Repub, hb. vill. cap, 6, 
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Tibicen, became fubordinate to both *. Philofophers in vai 
exclaimed againft thefe innovations, which they thought would 
ruin the morals of the people, who, as they are never difpofed 
to facrifice the pleafures of the fenfes to thofe of the under- 
fianding, heard thefe novelties with rapture, and encouraged 
the authors of them. ‘his fpecies of Mufic, therefore, foon 
pafied from the Games to the Stage, feizing there upon the 
principal parts of the drama, and from being the humble com- 
panion of Poetry, becoming her fovereign.’ | 


With refpe& to the périod of greateft perfeftion in the mufic 
of Greece, Dr. Burtiey acknowledges it is a fubje& which 
merits fome difcuffion; and he therefore favours us with his 
opinion concerning it. He feems to pay little regard to the 
complaints of Plato and Afiftotle refpeSting the alledged de- 
generacy of mufic in their own times, as he is of opinion that 
their acquaintance with the aft. was not extenfive. He ad- 
mits, however, that the complaints of Ariftoxenus are more 
natural; for he was not only lefs.a philofopher, but more a 
mhufician. Our aiithor makes the following remarks on the 
falutary influence which mufic derives from the theatre, in op- 
pofition to the opinion of Plutarch, who imputes its cor- 
ruption to that caufe. 


* It fhould be remembered here, that Plutarch was a prieft 
of Apollo: and, moreover, that what he, Plato, and Ariftox- 
enus fay, concerning the injuries which Mufic had received 
from the theatre, favours very much of cant and prejudice. 
Athenzus, on the contrary, tells us, that .notwithftanding the 
complaints of Ariftoxenus againft theatrical corruption, others 
were of opinion, that Mufic derived its principal improve- 
ments in Greece from the theatre: and it feems natural, that 
the hope of applaufe, and the fear of cenfure fhould operate 
more powerfully on the induftry and faculties of a compofer, or 
performer, than the idea of private praife, or blame. And, 
if we may judge of ancient times by the prefent, the theatre 
feems the place to develope all the powers of Mufic, and to ex- 
pand the talents of its profeflors. For it is at the Mufical 
Theatre, the modern Temple of Apollo and the Mujfes, that per- 
fe&tion of various kinds is more frequently found, than any 
where elfe. But old things do get violently praifed, particularly 





¢* Athenzus has preferved a little poem by -Pratinas, of the 
Hyporchema kind, where he gives vent to his indignation, on ace 
count of fome theatrical performance, in-which, inftead-of the 77- 
bicines accompanying the Chorus, the Chorus had accompanied the 
Tibicines ; reg avan’ tag on cuvaudey Tog yopag— ahra THS yogHt crYadsy 
ams avdurass: literally, «¢ The Flute-players did not play to the Cho- 
#%s, but the Chorus /uzg to the Flute-players,” = , 
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‘Mofic, after it ceafes to give pleafure, or even to be heard ; 
and old people exclufively praife what pleafed them in their 
youth, without making allowance, for their own want of judg- 
ment and éxperience at that time, which, perhaps, joined to 
the difpofition of youth to be eafily pleafed, occafioned their 
former delight.’ 


The fifth chapter, in which the author treats of mufical 
fefts, and theories of found, though not the moft entertain- 
ing, is perhaps the moft ufeful to fuch readers as feek no 
other information in this work than fuch as is purely mufical. 
The account of fuch difcoveries in Harmonics as have been 
afcribed to Pythagoras are here difcufled, not only with 
much precifion and clearnefs, but the mufical writings of 
Lafus, Ariftoxenus, Euclid; Didymus, and Ptolemy, are like- 
wife all errumerated, and ably explained. 

The next chapter, of the Scolia, or Sotigs, of the ancient 
Greeks, is rendered interefting and valuable by fpecimens of 
different kinds of fcolia, elegantly tranflated by the author. 
Of thefe we fhall tranfcribe ouly the following fcolium from 
Ariftotle, who is but little known to the generality of readers 
as a poet. 


‘¢ Ariftotle honoured his friend and kinfman, Hermias, prince 
of Atarnea, with a Hymn, or Canticle, which is preferved in 
Athenzus *, and in Diogenes Laertius +, for which he is faid 
to have been arraigned at a court of juftice, where he was ac- 
cufed of impioufly lavifhing upon a mortal fuch honour and 
praife, as were due only to the Gods, 


‘ AristoTrLe’s Hymn to Hermiass 


* Virtue ! thou fource of pure delight, 
Whole rugged mien can ne’er affright 
The man with courage fir’d ; 
For thee the fons of Greece have run 
To certain ills, which others fhun, 
And glorioufly expir’d. 
Whene’er thy facred feeds take root, 
Immortal are the flow’rs and. fruit, 
Unfading are the leaves ; 
Dearer than {miles of parent kind, 
Or balmy fleep, or gold refin’d, 
Are joys thy triumph gives. 
For thee the twins of mighty Jove, 
For thee divine Alcides ftrove, 
From vice the world to free ; 
For thee Achilles quits the light, 





_ And Ajax plunges into. night, 
Eternal night, for thee. 
to " : ee 
£ * Lid, xv. ‘ + In Arifiot, 
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Hermias, the darling of mankind, 

Shall leave a deathlefs name behind, 
For thee untimely flain ; 

As long as Jove’s bright altars blaze, 

His worth will furnifh grateful praife, 
To all the Mufe’s train,’ 


It was the opinion of Scaliger that this paan was not in- 
ferior, in the original, to the Odes of Pindar. 
‘The chapter on Roman Mufic is full of hiftorical inform- 
ation, and at the fame time highly entertaining ; though the 
author reprefents the ancient Romans as bungling barbarians 
with refpect to the fine arts. Several juft and manly re- 
flexions occur in this chapter, which require no knowledge of 
mufic to be clearly underftood. The following paffage, among 
many others, is worthy of notice, 


¢ During. the reign of Auguftus, except Vitruvius, it does 
not appear that the Romans had one Architeét, - Sculptor, 
Painter, or Mufician: thofe who have been celebrated in the 
arts at Rome, having been Afiatics, or European Greeks, who 
came to exercife foch arts among the Latins, as the Latins had 
not among themfelves: this culiom was continued under the 
fucceffors of. Auguftus, and thofe Romans who were prevented 
by more important concerns from going into Greece, contrived 
in a manner to bring Greece to Rome, by receiving into their 
fervice the moft able profeflors of Greece and Afia, in all the 
arts. We find too, not only that each of the beft Roman writers 
was an imitator of fome great Grecian model, but are certain 
that the fineft remainsin painting, iculpture, and.architeture, 
which ftill fabfift in Italy, were either brought thither from 
Greece, or were the works of Greek artifts, who had left their 
own ruinéd and oppreffed country, to bafk in the warm fun- 
fhine of power and affluence, at Rome. ; 
¢ It cannot be difflembled, or paffed over in filence here, that 
arts and fciences have been frequently charged with contributing 
to precipitate both the Roman and Grecian ftates into rnin, by 
rendering the mindg of the people effeminate, involving the 
great in idle and ufelefs expence and luxury, and by calling off 
their attention from military and political concerns,. which 
alone can acquire and preferve dominion. In the infancy of a 
itate, or in times of danger and calamity, this may be true: 
but that man was defigned for no other purpofes than .to en- 
flave or deftroy his fellow-creatures, Or to live a gloomy life of 
inanity and penance, never compofed a part of my creed. A 
nation become affluent by conqueft and commerce, muf have 
amufements in time of peace. The queftion is, whether thefe 
amufements fhall be merely corporeal and fenfual, or whether 
elegance, refinement, and mental pleafure, thall bear a pars, 
> in 
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in them *?. Another queflion may ftill be ahked i, whether any 
other efforts of Greek and Roman genius are ftill fo, much ad- 
mired and imitated, as thofe which are feen in the remains of 
their works in literature and the polite arts? : 
' © Tt is difficult to acquire wealth by fair means, but it is much 
more difficult to ufe it rationally. And, in’ our own country, 
and times; ‘theré are at leaft ten men who have talents of accu- 
mulation fufficierit to amafs great riches, to one who diftributes 
them among his’ fellow-citizens, with benévolencé, tafte, and 
judgment. Ei 
_ © Permanence is not allowed to human inftitutions + and: the 
longevity of a ftate has its bounds, as well as.the lifeof man. 
It is more confonant with our duty to endeavour, than with ex 
perience to expect to keep all corruption and depravity from 
ourown. Tlie Spartan virtue, and felf-denial, could nat pre- 
clude them. * ' 
‘ The cultivation of Arts and Sciences in a great and flou- 
rithing kingdom is expected by-its neighbours, aud’ a debt to 
pofterity. Jt was\long the fate of eur own country, like that 
of the ancient Romans, to admire the polite arts more than to 
cultivate them. We imported the productions of foreign paint- 
‘ers, fculptors, and muficians, at an enormous expence, without 
Conceiving it poffible to’ raife a fchool for the advancement of 
thofe arts at home. “With refpe& to the two firft, all Europé 
now allows thatogenius, diligence, and travel, under the 
aufpices of royal. prote€tion and; pablic patronage, have madé 
wonderful ftrides within the laft ten years towards perfeétions 
and the forming. a fchool in, our owa country 3 but, as for Matic, 
we have little that we can call our own, and though more mo- 
ney is expended upon this favourite art in England; than in 
any Other kingdom upon the globe, we acquire by it neither 
honour from, our neighbours, nor'profit to our natives. Both 
take wing together! and without a fcarcity of genius for co- 
tributing to the pleafures of the ear, we ourshate them with as 
little neceflity as we fhould corn at a dear and foreign market, 
while our own lands lay fallow.’ . 


The additional notes are many of them, curious, and fuch 
as will merit a place in the text of a future edition. They 
manifeft the extenfivenefS of the author’s reading, atthe fame 
time that they fhew his defire'to render the work as perfeé as 
poffible, by producing confirmation of faéts from ‘the beft 
claffical authority. + ~ , 

The Reflexions upon the Conftruation and ufe of fome parti- 
cular Mufcal Inftruments of Antiquity will be particularly acs 
ceptable: to’ mufical antiquaries ; ‘as’ they appear to’ be well 


= ‘uit » a ; . 





‘© L’ Amufement eft un, des befoins del homme, fays M. de Voltaire, 
The firftt confiderasion with.a legiflator is, that this amufement 
fhould be innocent: the next, that it be not below the dignity of a 
Yational creature, 


Vou. XLI. Fane, 3775. Gg claffed 
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claffed and clearly defcrised: We may add that the defcription 


_of the plates is extremely curious, clear, and fatisfaftory; as 


it gives authorities for all the reprefentations of ancient inftru- 
ments they contain; which have been chiefly drawn under the 
author’s eye, from the moft genuine and beautiful remains of 
ancient fculpture. Upon the whole, we may venture to re- 
commend this book to the perufal of the fcholar and the gen- 
tleman, as well as to the. mufician ; and we fincerely with the 
author fufficient health, and leifure, to enable him “to com- 
plete his: ufeful, extenfive, and, tf we may judge from fach 
parts of :it'as are already executed, well digefted p'an. 





V. 4 New Syftem, or, an Analyfis of Ancient Mythology : wherein as 
Attempt is made to divef-Tradition of Fable; and to reduce the 
Truth so its Original Purity. Vol. 111, By Jacob Bryant. 
ato. 3h 23. boards. Payne. (Continued from p. 336.) 


S we have been for many ages amufed with accounts of 

Scythia; and feveral learned moderns,, taking advantage 
of that obfcurity, in which its hiftory is involved, have fpoken 
of it in a moft unwarrantable manner, and extended it to an 
unlimited degree, this learned writer endeavours to fhew, what 
the country originally was, and from, whence it received its 
name, | 
There were many regions, he obferves, in different parts 
of the world, which had this appellation. There was a pro- 
vince in Egypt, and another in Syria, ftyled Scythia. There 
was a Scythia in Afia Minor, upon the Thermodon above Ga- 
latia, where the Amazons were fuppofed to have refided, 
The country about Colchis, and Iberia, alfo a great part of 
Thrace, and Meefia, and all the Tauric Cherfonefus, were 
ftyled Scythic. Laftly, there was a country of this name far in 
the Eaft, fituated upon the great Indic ocean, and confifting 
of a widely-extended region, called Scythia Limyrica. Bur 
the Scythia fpoken of by the ancient Greeks, and after them 
taken notice of by the Romans, confifted of thofe countries, 
which lay upon the coaft of the Euxine; and efpecially of 
thofe upon the north, and north-eaftern parts of that fea. 


© To me, fays Mr. Bryant, it appears very manifeft, that 
what was termed by the Greeks Exvba, Xxvbix, Exvbine, was ori+ 
jnally Cutha, Cuthia, Cuthica; and selated to the family of 
Chus. He was called by the Babylonians and Chaldeans Cuth ; 
and his pofterity Cuthites and Cutheans. ‘The countries where 
they at times fettled, were uniformly denominated from them, 
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But what was properly ftyled Cutha, the Greeks expréffe:t wich 
4 figma prefixed: which, however trifling it may appear, has 
heen attended with fatal confequences. Whence this mode of 
expreffion arofe is: uncertain; «it --has aniverfally obtained : and 
has very much confounded the hittory of ancient times, and of, 
this people in particular. In fhort, the mitlake reaches in its 
confequences much farther than we may at firlt apprehend ; and 
being once detected, will be the means of explaining many dif- 
ficulties, which cannot otherwife be folved:; and a woade:ful 
light will be thrown on the remoter parts of hiftory,’ 


What our author obferves, with refpea. to . the figma pre= 
fixed, he corroborates by the following examples: -~ 


© ‘yan was by the Latines rendered Sylva; ira, feptem ; 
temw, ferpo; and from ars, aaogof Greece was formed fal, and 
falum. - The river Indus was often called Sindus. Indus ab in- 
colis Sindus appellatur. Plin. N. H. L.6. p. 319: Ur of Chal- 
dea was ftyled Sur, Zee: and it is {9 rendered by Syncellus. 
Ev xwze tav Xardawy, ex Lup tn wors. p.g5s- The Elli, thofe 
prieits of the. fun. at Dodona, were called Selli. The Alpes 
Cottiz are by, Procopius ftyled Zxeras De Bello Goth,.L. z. 
p- 457. And Lycophron, {peaking of the Alps in ila in- 
itead of Adages ogn, calls them taama, Salpia. | 


‘© Kas Baamiows BsGaoxy oy Onpwy WAY WV. V. 136 I6 


‘ This letter is ufed’ by the Welth as an afpirate ‘and has un- 
doubtedly been introduced by many nations for the fame par- 
pote,’ 


In this chapter the author explains the terms Scythifmus 
and Hellenifmus; and fhews, that they were not the cha- 
racteriftics of times in fucceffion, as many of the learned fa- 
thers have fuppofed : but related each to nearly one particular 
(eal, the age of Chus, and -to the worihip, introduced 
by his fons ; Hellenifmus therefore had. no relation to 


Greece, being far prior to Hellas, and to the peaple denomi- © 


nated from it, The very firft idolatry confifting in the wor. 
fhip of the luminary El Ain, or she fountain of ught, that wor- 
fhip was accordingly ftyled Hellenifmus. 

The Golden Age of the poets, he obferves, took its “rife 
from a miftake. What was teritied yeyor xevoeov and + eurssory 
fhould have been exprefled Xugcoy and Xuserov, as it relates to 
the fame zra and hiftory, as the terms before: mezitioned ;' to 
the age of Chus, and tothe domination of ‘his fons *. This 
miftake being once eftablifhed by the Greeks, a filver, a 2 
brazen, and an iron age, were added. Had there “been no 


a 





‘ # Cuthim pnp. fignifies gold or pels but, at the fame 
time, it is the plural of Cuth, rs relates to the Cuthites.’ 
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miftake about. agolden age, we fhould never have been treated 
with one of filver, much lefs with ages of brafs and iron. 

He goes..on, and traces..the various colonies of the Cu 
thites ; obferving, that moft of them received their denomi- 
nations from’ their worfhip; and that the Erythrai, Arabes, 
Oritz, A2thiopes, Cathei, indi, however various in title and 
characteriftic, were all one family, the Cuthites from Baby- 
Tonia and Chaldea: that when they were driven from thence, 
and fled to different parts, a very large body of them betook 
themfelves to Egypt. 

There are, he obferves, many fragments of ancient hiftory, 
which mention. the coming of the Cuthites from Babylonia 
into the land of Mizraim; and. the couptry changing its name, 
But Manethon, who was an Egyptian, gives the molt parti- 
eular account-of that inroad., 


*¢ We’ had once, fays he, a king netied Timais, in whofe 
reign, I know not why, it’ pleafed God to vifit us with 2 biatt 
of his difpleafure, when, of a fudden, there came upon this 
country, a large body ef obfcure peopl: (ro ye es acnuo:) from 
the Eaft’: who with great boldnefs invaded the land, arid took it 
without oppofition. The chief of our people they reduced to 
obedience, and then in a moft cruel manner fet fire to-their 
towns ; and overturned their temples. Their behaviour to the 
natives was very barbarous ; for they flaughtered the men, and 
made flaves of their wives and children. At length they con- 
ftituted one of their body to be their king ; whofe name was Sai 
Jatis. He refided at Memphis,. holding’ all.the Upper and 
Lower country tributary ; and having garrifons in every piace 
of confequence. He took particular care-to fecure every part 
to the ealt; as the Affyrians were then very powerful ; and he 
forefaw, that they would one time or another make an attempt 
upon his kingdom. And having obferved a city, which lay 

articularly commodious in the nome of Sais, to the eaft of 
the Bubaftite river, which was called Avaris (a name that had 
fome relation to the ancient mythology of the country); he fet 
about fortifying it in the ftrongeft manner ; placing im it a gar- 
rifon.of two hundred and forty thoufand men. . Hither he re- 
forted’ in fummer to receive the corn, which he exaéted; and 
to pay his army: and at the fame time to make a thew of exer- 
ciling and difciplioing his troops, by way of terror to other 

_ nations.’”? He atterwards gives an account of fix kings *, who are. 
reprefented as in a continual ftate of hoftility with the natives ; 
and who feemed to labour, if .pofiivle, to root out the very name 


of an Egyptian 4.’ ’ 
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We are told by Manethon, that the whole body of this 
. people had the appellation of royal fhephérds. » But our ae- 


= Five , befides Salatis. T- Maneth. apud Jof. contra Ap. lib. i. 
thor 
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thor fuppofes, that this title was more particularly given to 
their kings. 


‘ In refpeét to’ the hiftory of thefe fhepherds, the beft writers» 
he thinks, have been greatly ‘miftaken by proceeding always 
upon extremes. "They fuppofe, either that the people fpoken of 
‘were folely the Ifraelices, which is the opinion.of ‘Jofephus and his 
adherents: or elfe that they were a people entirely of another 
race; and appropriate the hiitory accordingly. But there is a_ 
medium to be obferved; for it is certain, that they were two fe- 
parate bodies of people, who came at different times: and 
they are plainly diftinguifhed by Manethon. ‘Ihofe, who are 
mentioned with Mofes are pofterior to the others, and inhabited 
the.very province, which the former had vacated. It is like- 
wife mentioned by the fame writer, that thefe ‘econd thep- 
herds were once under the rule of an Heliopolitan, a perfon of 
great influence; who advifed them not to reverence the facred 
animals of the cotntry, nor regard the gods: nor to intermarry 
with the Egyptians; but to confine themfelves to thofe of their 
own family. The name of this perfon was Ocapospeos,, Ofarfiph. 
Now | am perfaaded, that Ofarfph is nothing elie but a mif- 
take in arrangement for Sar-Ofiph, she lord Ofph*, by which, 
- mo doubt, is meant Jofeph of the {criptures. 
‘ After thefe Cuthite thepherds had been in poffeffion of 
Egypt abouttwo hundred and {jxty, or eighty years, they were 
obliged to retire. They had been defeated by Hal fphragmu- 
~~ thofis; and were at laft befieged in the dittri&t of Avaris, 
**‘which they had previoufly fortified, by Amofis, the fon of the 
former king. Wearied out by the length ‘and ftraitnefs of the 
 fiege, they at laft came to terms of compofition ; and agreed to 
leave the country, if they might do it unmolefted. They were 
permitted to depart; and accordingly retired to the amount of 
two hundred and forty thoufand perfons. Amofis upon this 
deftroyed their fortifications, and laid their city in rains. Ma- 
nethon, who has mixed their hiftory with that of the [faelites, 
fuppofes, that they fettled at Jerufalem, and in the region 
round about. This has led Jofephus to think, that the firft 
Shepherds were his anceftors ; whereas their hiftory is plainly 
alluded to in that part, which is fiyled the return of the fhep- 
herds: where Ofarfiph is mentioned as their ruler; and 
Mofes, as their conductor upon their retreat. Moft of the fa- 
thers, who tréat of this fubje&, have given into this miftake ¢ 
and as the Cuthites were expelled by Amofis, they have fup- 
ofed, that the Ifraelites deja:ted in the reign of that king, 
This was the opinion of Tatianus, Clemens, Syacellus, and 
many others: but it is certainly a mifteke: for it was not tll 








¢ * Sar isa prince: and the term frequently occurs in the hiftory 
of Egypt and of other countries: hence we read of Sar-chon, Sar- 
don, Sar-apis. Tle name of Sarah was the fame as 4era, Jady, &c.° 
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the time of Amenophis, fucceffor to'this prince, that they ene 
tered the country, which they did not quit ail after two cen- 
turies.,. And however Manethon may. have confounded the 
hitlory, yet itis apparent from what he;fays, even as the fe- 
thers quote him. For he tells us, that Amofis deftroyed the 
feat of the former people ; and Amenophis gave i it to the latter 5 
fo that the hillory thus far is certainly very plain. 


According to our author’s computation, the Cuthites left 
the country a few years before thevarrival of the Ifraelites. 
This, he thinks, accounts forthe iand of Gofhen being va- 
| €ant, a-d for the city Avaris being unoccupied. Gothen, called 
from the late inhabitants’Tabir Cofhan, lay in the region of 
Heliopolis, the Zoan of the (criptures, at the ‘extreme part of 
Deka between the mountain of Arabia to the caft, and the 
plain of the pyramids weftward. 

dn this. dit iquifition relative to the fhepherd kings, Mr. 
Bryant hes given a wety probable account of their, origin, 
their refidence in Egypt) and. thein departure, and thrown 
great light on the cbicure, and feemingly inconfiftent reports of 
ancient writers) concerning these tanfaQions. » Yet he allows, 
“that length of time has -impaired -thee memorials ; fo that 
the hiftoty'is of a mixed, nature, and itis not eafy to arrive 
at precifion.” - 

It is well known, that feveral sade writers apply Ma- 
nethen’s narration entirely to the Ifraclites; and imagine, 
that the Egyptian kings, whofe reigns coincide | ‘with the-re- 
fidence of the liraclites-in, Egypt, were diftinguifhed by: this 
pame ; and that the-foreign: fhepheids were no other thant 
the Ifraelites, whofe departure from that. kingdom, broughe 
many fignal calamities upon that nation, and excited an im- 
placable hatred againit them; fo that it-is therefore no won- 
der, if. the Egyptians in fucceeding ‘times * invented this ac- 
count of a forcible irruption and éxpulfion ‘of the Ifraelites, 
in order'to Wipe off the afperfions caft upon their anceftors, 
and tay. t the blame of all violence and crimes, of fruitlefs at- 
tempts and foolifh hopes on the Jitaelites. Jofephus is the 
firft patron of this opizion, and is followed by Nicol. Abra- 
mus ut Pharo, Withus in 4gyptiacis, Perizonius in Origin- 
ibus Egypt. Vitringa- in Comment. ad Jefiaiam, Buddeus in 
hift.. Ecclef: Bengelius i in Ordine Temporum, &c, | 

But there are inany eminent writers; who fuppofe, that the 
fhepherds were a diftina people: among -whom are Marfham, 
Pezron, Tourpemine, Shuckford, Fourmonr, Wignolrs, $ca. 


ad Manethon } ived under Prol, Philadelphus, about 279 pe 
speraandie Chri, | 


+ et | iger, 
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jiger, Bochart, Usher, Conringius, Newton, Rollin, Guyon, 
Greaves.—Africanus and Eufebius fuppofe the thepherds were 
Pheenicians ; 3 Scaliger conjectures, that they were Egyptians, 
‘who dwelt in the marfhy grounds of Lower. Egypt; fir Ifaac 
Newton imagines, that they were thofe Canaanites who fled 
from Jofhua; and Shuckford thinks, that they were Horites 
driven out by Efau’s pofterity. 

There feems, we muft confefs, fome difficulties attending 
the laft fuppofition.. The general fimilarity between the hif- 
tory of the fhepherds, and ‘that of the Ifraelites, the late 
-gera of Manethon, ‘the opinion of Jofephus, who -explodes 
Manethon’s account as fabu'ous *, and the facility, with 
which the Ifraelitith fhepherds were admitted, foon after the 
others are fuppofed to have been expelled, are circumftances, 
which have hitherto inclined us to have fome doubts refpett- 
ing the real ufe and application of the foregoing fragment of 
Manethon.: But, . for farther. fatisfaétion, we refer the in- 
guifitive reader to our learned author, who fupports oe hy- 
pothefis in a very:able manner. 

- Ia two fubfequent chapters he treats of the firtt inhabitants, 
the kings, and dynafties of: Egypt. 

Nothing has fo much embarraffed the learned’ world, as the 
dynafties' of the kings of Egypt. They have thrown the 
hiftory of that ration inte inextricable confufion. 

Mr. Bryant is. of opinion, that the firft attempt towards 
reQifying their chronology, muft confift in-lopping off en- 
tirely the fixteen \firft: dynafties,. from the thirty-one fpecified 
in Eufebius: for he is perfuaded, that the original lift con- 


fitted of fifteen :dynafties only. The reft,*he thinks, “are abfo-— 


lutely fpurious, and have been the chief! caufe of *that uncer- 
tainty, of which all writers wpon’ this fubdje@ have com- 
plained, This may feem''a bold and defperate ‘way of pro- 
ceeding : but /he:gives good reafons for what he advances, 
We cannot however attend him in’ this Egyptiaii labyrinth. 

The fubjects, upon which he next employs his attention, 
are, the progrefs of the Ionic worfhip,. the Iénah-Hellenic co- 
lonies, the Dorians, Pelafgi, Caucones, Myrmidons, Arca= 
dians, the. $parti of Greece and’ Colchis, the Hebrew Spar- 
tones, Meropes, Colchis, Hyperboreans, Amazons, &c. 

Having ftated the popular notion of the Amazons, he thps 
proceeds to fhew its abfurdity, and the real fource of this picte 
of fabulous hiftory. 





* Anges xa: fevderas, Anilialoquitur deliramenta, atque ‘mentitur, 
fays Joiephus, 
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« They tell us, that the Amazons did pot kill their male 
children; but only lamed them, that they might flay at home, 
and be more {ubfervient to their commands “In refpe& to their 
fearing the right brealts of the females, both ‘Hippocrates and 
Galen allow, that it was fo reported ; but they fay,‘ that it was 
not dorte off a¢count of any impediment, which aight have ac- 
crued in the management of the bow; butvo render the right 
- arm ftronger'by an ‘addition of aliméntt: \ (‘For what! would ‘have 
- gone tothe. break, would now be expended: on the, neightour- 
ing member. ‘This is a notable refinement! ar’ befe learned. men 
_. fhould have been, fure of. the faa, before they: gayea reafon for 
the procefs. To me it appears to be .a,mof idle fable; and 
_ potwithftanding the high aut hority of thefe “traly great phy- 

ficians, 1 appeal to any "apatori ft to determine;“Wwhecher it be 
- pefiible, by any cauttrizing in ‘rhe flate dfirfatieyto prevent 
“the fucure breait from’ Hifi ‘and were “it ‘poffible, whether it 
could be performed by aby means; which would’ not equally af- 
feé& the life.° But fetting this afide; the advantaye-is oorideal ; 
and the whole is fo remote-a ¢anfideration; that cit: never could 
have been thought of by a parents: Or ifsit hady {ech 4 theory 
could never have been reduced: to practice, and adopted by a 
nation. Itis not to be believed,; that sa mother. could be de, 
yoted: to, fach an infernal policy, as to fear the bofom of her 
paughier with a red-hot iron:. or to break the legs, or disjoint 
the knees of her fon; or to render him incurably Jame in the 
hips and thighs by luxation, as Hippccrates and Galen affert 
and this that he might be more eafily reduced toa ftate of de- 
tae ees and flavery. 

‘ The whole of this flrange hiftory has been owing to a wrong 
etymology. The Greeks; who would fain deduce every. thing 
from their own language, ‘Imagined, that iby: the-term Amazon 
was fignified a sitions without a breatt. “This perfon they in- 
ferred to be a female: andin copfequence of it, as the Amazons 
were a powerful people, .they formed a notion, that they were a 
community of women, who. fubfifted .by themfelves: and every 
abfardicy, with whith this hiftory is attended, took its rife from 
the mi conception above, They did not confider, that. there 
were many nations of Amazons widely feparated from each 
other; nor did they know, that they Were theirfelves of Ama- 
zonian'race, There may be found however fcme few, who faw 
the improbability of the ftory, and treated it with fuitable con- 
tempt.- ‘Palephatus, a man juftiy complimented for his good 
ar Sante, gave it no credit. Strabo was born at Amaitris in Cap- 
padocia, an Amazonian region ; and yet could obtain no evi- 
dence to countenance the hiftory. He fays, ‘* that many le- 
gendary ftories have a mixture of truth; and moft accounts ad- 
mit of fome variation, But the hiftory of the Amazons has 
been uniformly the fame; the whole a monftrous and abfurd 
detail, without the leaft hhew of probability. For who can be 
perfuaced, that a comminity of women, either as an army, or 
a city, 
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a city, or a flate, could fubfift without ‘men? and not only 
fabfitt, but make expeditions, into other countries, and gain 
the fovereignty over: kingdoms; not merely over the lénians 
and thofe, who were in their neighbourhood ; but to pafs the 
feas, and to carry their arms Sito ENbesie t To accede to this 
were to fuppofe, that nature varied from her fixed principles : 
and that in thofe days women were men, and men women.” 
_ This is very fenfibly urged; and if it he incredible, that fuch 
an eftablifhment fhoald fubfit in one place, as Strabo fuppofes ; 
- it moft be flill more improbable, that there fhould .be nations 
of women widely feparated, and all living independent of men. 
This has not been attended to by.thofe, who would counte- 
' mance the fable. The moft confiderable body, that wenc un- 
der the name of Amazons, fettled upon the Atlantic in Africa, 
"at the extreme verge of that region. Of their exploits and ex- 

peditions a long account is given in the hiftory of Myrina. She 
_ is fuppofed to have lived in the time. of Orus, the fon of Ifis, 
and to haye conquered Africa, and the greater part of Afia; 
but was at laft flain in Thrace. There were Amazons in Monnet 
Caucafus, near Colchis and Albania, and likewife near the 
Palus Mzotis. Polyznus {peaks of Amazons in India; and 
they are alfo mentioned by;Nonnus, ‘Fhey likewife occur in 
Ethiopia. They at one time poffefied all lonia: and there were 
traditions of their, being at Samos, and in Italy. Even the 
Athenians and Boeotians were of the fame family ; hence it is 
_ faid, that Cadmus had an Amazonian wife, when he went to 
Thebes; and that her name was Sphinx. It will be found, 
_ that the Colchians and Iberians, as well as the Cimmerians and 
. Mezotz, were Amazonians, So were all the Ionians; and the 
__Atfantians of Mauritania. ‘They were in general Cuthite co- 
_ Tonies from Egypt and Syria: and’ as they worfhiped the fun, 

they were‘called Azones, Amazones, Alazones ; which are 
names of the fame-purport ; and have equally a reference to the 
national obje& of worthip,’ - 


In‘ the latter part of this volume the author gives us an 
account of the Knowledge, the ingenuity, and the works of 
the Cuthites. It was, it feems, thefe ynyevers, thefe. giants, 
thefe Titans of the firft ages, who ereéted the obelifks and 
pyramids of Egypt. Many have fuppofed, that thefe latter 
were defigned for places of fculpture: and it has been affirmed 
by Herodotus and other ancient write:s. 


¢ But, fays Mr. Bryant, they gee by guefs; andI have 
fhewn by many inftances, how ‘ufual it was for the Grecians 
to miftake temples for tombs. If the chief pyramid were de. 
figned for a place of burial, what occafion was there for a well, 
and for paflages of communication, which led to other build. 
ings ? Near the pyramids are apartments of a wonderful fabric, 
which extend in length one thoufand four hundfed feet, and 
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‘about thirty in depth. They.have ,been cut out of the hard 
-yotk, and brought to a perpendicular by the artiit’s chizel ; atd 
“through dint of labour fathionéd' as they now appear. They 
“were undoubtedly defigned for the reception of prielts; and 
“eonfequently were not appendages to a tomb, but to a temple 
“of the Deity. It is indeed faid, that a ftone coffin is ftill to be 
feen in the center xoom of the chief pyramid; and its fhape 
and dimenfions have been accuratély taken. Jt is eafy to give 
a name, and affign a ufe, to any thing, which comes under — 
‘eur infpe&tion: but the truth ‘is’ not “determined “by our far- 
‘mifes. ‘There is not an inftance, } believe, upon record, of 
any Egyptian being entombed in‘'this manner: “The whole 
ractice of the country feems’to have’ been entirely different. 
T make no doubt but this ftone trough was a refervoir for water, 
‘which, by means of the well, they drew from the Nile. The 
priefts of Egypt delighted in» obfcority; aad they probably 
came by the fubterraneous paffages of the building to the dark 
‘ chambers within ; where they performed their Juitrations and 
other notturnal rites.’ Many of the ancient temples in this coun- 
ry were caverns in the rock, enlarged. by art, and cut out 
¥nto numberlefs dreary apartments: for no pation’ upon earth 
was fo additted to gloorn and. melancholy as the Egyptians. 
From the top of the pyramids, they obferved the heavens, and 
marked the conftellations: and upon ‘the fame emiience it is 
probable, ‘that they offered up vows and oblations. | 
* As the whole of Upper Egypt was clofely bounded on each 
fide by mountains, all the floods which defcended from the 
‘ higher region, and from Abyflinia, muff have come with un- 
common violence.. ‘The whole face of the country affords evi- 
dence of their impetuofity in the firit ages, before they had 
borne down thofe obftacles, by which their :defcent was im- 
peded. As the fojl was by degrees wathed away, many rocks 
were left bare ; and may flill be feen rough and rude ina va- 
riety of directions. Some fland op fingle ; others of immenfe 
fize lie tranfverfe, and incumbent upon thofe below: and feem 
to fhew, that they are not in their natural fituation ;. but have 
“been fhattered and overturned. by fome great convulfion of na- 
ture. The Egyptians looked upon thefe with a degree of ve- 
 seration : sat Tome of them-they left, as they found them, with 
perhaps only an hieroglyphic. Others they fhaped with tools, 
and formed into various devices. The Sphinx feems to have 
been originally a vaft rock of different ftrata: which from a 
fhapelefs mafs the Egyptians fafhioned into an object of beauty 
and veneration. 1 fhould imagine, that the pyramids were con- 
firu&ted in the fame’ manner ; at leaft thofe, which are the prin- 
‘ cipal, and ftand oppofite to Cairo. They were probably im- 
menfe rocks, which flood upon the brow of the mountain. 
' ‘The Egyptians availed themfelves of what chance offered ; and 
cafed them over with large flones; und brought them by thete 
méans to a degree of fymmetry and proportion. At the fame 
Ec Js) OSs Sa er i trie \ hah 
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-time, they filled up: the neceffary interftices with rubbifh and 
‘mortar ; and made chambers and apartments, according as the 
iatervals.in the rock ‘permitted; being obliged to humour the 
indire& turns and openings in the original mafs to execute what 
they -purpofed. This, I think, may be inferred from the nar- 
rownefs, and unneceflary floping of the paffages, which are of- 


tentimes very clofe and fteep: and alfo from the fewnefs of the 
zooms in a work of fo-immenfe a ftruéture.’ 


Mr. Bryant having “obferved, that a reverential regard was 
fhewn to fragments, of rock, which were particularly uncouth 
and horrid, makes the following remarks on one of the moft 
celebrated works of antiquity: in this country. 


* Jt was tfual with ‘much labour to place one vaft ftone u 
another for @ reliviows memorial. Phe ftones thus placed, 
they oftentimes poized fo equably, that they were affeéted with 
the leaft external force: nay a breath of wind would fometimes 
thake them vibrate. We have many inftances of this nature 
in Gut own country; and they are to be found in other parts 
of the world: and wherever they occur we may efteem them of 
the higheft antiquity. “All fach works. we generally refer to 
the Celts, and to the Druids; under the fanétion of which 
names we fhelter ourfelves, whenever we are ignorant and be- 
wildered. But they were the operations of a very remote age ; 
eat before the time, ‘when the Druids, or Celtz, were firft 

cnown. I queition, whether’ there be in’ the world a moau- 
ment, which’ is “muth “prior to the celebrated Ageia fg 
There is reafon to think, that.it ‘was erected by a foreign to- 
lony; one of the firft, which caine into the ifland. Here is 
extant at this“day, one of thofe rocking ftones, of which I 
have been {peaking above. The ‘ancients diftinguifhed ftones 
erecled with “a‘religious view by the name of amber: b 
which ‘was fignified any thing folar and divine. The Grecians 
called them Tlerpus Aj€pocias, Petr Ambrofie ; and there are re- 
“prefentations | of fuch*updn coins, Horapollo fpeaks of a facred 
book‘in Egypt’ ftyled'Ambres';' which ‘was fo called from its 
fanctity ; being a medi¢inal book of Hermes, and intrufted 
fulely to the care of the facred feribes, Stonehenge is com- 
pofed of theie’ amber: ftones ; hence the ‘next town is denomi- 
naied Ambrofbury ¢ not from a‘Roman Ambrofius ; for no fuch 
perfonrexifled ; but from the Ambrofiz Petre, in whofe vicinity 
it flands. Some of thefe, as I have taken notice, were rock- 
ing ftones: and there was'a wonderful monument of this fort 
near Penzance in Cornwall, though, I believe; it is.now in 
great mea(iure ruined. ~ It ftill retains the name of Main-Am- 
ber, by-which is fignified the facred ftones. We find it defcribed 
by the Englifh antiquary Norden, who fays, that it confifted of 
“ certayne hvge flones, fo fett, and: fubtillye combyned, not 
by art,’ as I take it, but by nature, as a child may move’ the 
bppet fione, being of'a ‘huge bignes, with one -finger; fo 
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hequallie ballanced at-is : and the: forces-of manie {trong men con. 
ined canidoe.no-more in moving iti”?! He meritions another 
cof the fame fort called Prendre-Stones- i It.is,: he fays, **:arock 
smpon the-topp of.a hill near Blifton; on» which ftandeth: a bea- 
-gon ; and on the topp of! the rock Jyeth a ftdne,. which is\three 
“yardes and a haulfe longe, four foote broad, and two and a 
echaulfe thick:;sand it is’ equally balanced, that ‘the winde will 
move it, whereof 1 have :had.triie experieace) ~ And aman with 


_ his: little. ee will eafily, ftirr T Ms and: the ftrength of many-can- 
_mot remove it.” é | 


Our aiahon: mentions many other moving ftones of this na- 
ture in different parts of the world. .. Tisefe: thereforesare-works 
of. too much nicety, and; too often repeated, to be effeAed by 
chance. : 7091 

We.are now. come to the pe of this volume, and find 
an intimation, which: gives. as pleafure, that this performance 
s may probably -be continued—and,:we hope, fupplied: with a 
© peneral Index. * Thus far,’ fays the learned author, *T have 
proceeded in the explanation and ptoot of the fyftem, in 
which I firf{ engaged. Should, any ‘thing ftill remain, which 
can afford a farther ifluftration, it muft be deferred for a fea- 
_ fon.’ 

When we confider the induftry, psnetration, and learning, 
__ difplayed in.this, work, we cannot. forbear looking on_ it, with 
_.@§ much veneration,.as we fhould.view the ftupendous ftruc- 
tures of the author’s Cuthim, ‘ which have been the aftonith - 
ment of the world,’ 


+ 





- VI. The Border-Hiftory of England and Scotland, deduced from 

_ the earlieft Times to the Union of the two Crowns, By the late 
Mr, George Ridpath, Minifeer of Stichill, revifed. and pub- 
lifhed by the Author’s Brother. Mr. Philip Ridpath, Minifier of 
Hotton, gto. 1/, ts. Boards. Cadell. 


_ PROM the earlieft period of Britith hiftory to the acceffion 

of James to the crown, of England, the borders of the 
two contiguous nations were almoft :conftantly the fcene of 
rapine and defolation ; anc the: various a&s of their mutual 
hoftility were chiefly committed in thofe parts. The borders, 
however, have not been diftinguifhed only by tranfaétions of a 
military kind; they have been likewife frequently the feat of 
pacific conventions, by which treaties of accommodation were 
concluded. A hiftory therefore of the remarkable events that 
occurred on the frontiers of the two kingdoms comprizes, 
not only the principal warlike atchievements performed within 
the 
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the ifland, but alfo many tranfa@ions of a civil nature, with 
which ‘thole were immediately conneéted. 

In 1764, the author of this. work publifhed propofals for 
printing by fubfcription, The Hiftory, and, Antiquities of Ber- 
wick, and the neighbouring country on each fide of the eaft- 
ern border of; Scotland’ arid England (by which he meant Ber- 
wickfhire, or the Mers, with fome of the eaftern and northern 
parts: of Roxburgthirey on the: fide of Scotland; and thofe 
parts of Northumberland and ‘the county of Durham, extend- 
ing fouthward as far as Bamborough and Alnwick, on the fide 
of England) : but he afterwards enlarged his plan, and cém- 
pofed the minute and extenfive annals which are now prefent- 
ed to the public, 

The recital of the military tranfations is compiled from the 
moft. authentic hiftorians of England and Scotland,. and is 
accompanied. with, fo much of the hiltory of both nations, as 
was neceflary towards exhibiting the fubje& in a clear and com: 
prehenfive ight. ‘For afcertaining: the civil tranfaétions, the 
author has had recourfe to the valuable colle&tion of archives 
publifhed by Mr. Rymer, and alfo to the treaties preferved by 
Dr. Nicholfon in his Border-Laws; both which Mr, Ridpath 
appears to have examined with peculiar attention. 

Tt is a circumftance which does honour to the policy of 
England and Scotland in thofe times, that in the contemporary 
reigns of Henry III. and Alexander IT. a congrefs was held on 
the marches of the two kingdoms, for afcertaining the laws 
that regulated the intercourfe between the inhabitants in thefe 
parts, and:enforcing their obfervation. This falutary work 
was committed to twelve knights of each kingdom, under the 
direGion ofthe theriff of Northumberland, for the crown of 
England; ahd of ‘the theriffs of Roxburgh and Berwick, for 
that of Scotland. «The articles returned ‘by this ‘inqueft con- 
tain the moft ‘ancient account that remains of the reciprocal 
ufages ¢ of. both nations, They have been already publithed by 
Dr. Nicholfon : but we are informed by a note.in the’ pre- 
fent work, that. the author had accefs to a. manulcript copy of 
thofe, laws, from the advocate’s library in. Edinburgh, which 
differs confiderably. from that exhibited in Nicholfon’s Collecs 
tion. -We fhail therefore lay. before our readers the fubftance 

of them, as-it is recited inthis hiftory. 


~ €-[. ‘The firft article is, that any fubje& of Scotland .acculed 
of committing in England, homicide, or any other crime that 
ought to be tried ‘by fingle combat, fhall not be obliged to an- 
{wer in any other place but on the marches of the two kings 
doms : and in’ this article, the places for the trial of thefe 
crimes afe frxéd. ’ 
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“II. In the next_placey it was declared, that ail who dwelt ba. 
tween Totnefs in England and Caithnefs in Scotland, might, 
agreeably to the, cuftoms of the faid kingdoms, be juftly called 
to the marches, to decide their quarrels: by combat ; exceptin 
the perfons of the kings themfelves, and of the bifhops of St. 
Andrews and Dunkeld. : 

* Til. It was farther unanimoufly declared, that if any vaffal 
or bondfman ia Scotland, fhould with or without his goods, fly 
into England with the intention. of efcaping from his lord ; and 
if within forty-two days after, he fhould be purfued by his lord 
or his lord’s bailiff, the fugitive fhould be brought back to Scot- 
land, on the oath of the purfuer, without any oppofition from 
the Englifh ; the fame being underftood to hold with regard to 
fugitives from England. But if the fugitive was. not purfued 
before forty-two. days were elapfed, his lord could not recover 
him, without a brief from the fovereign of the kingdom where 
he remained ; and on his being difcovered there; after the expi- 
tation of forty-two days, his lord might feize him, upon giv- 
ing his own oath, accompanied with the oath of fix others.. 

‘ IV. Moreover, it was found, that.if any of the rank of 2 
bondfman, of the one kingdom had: delivered pledges-for a debt 
he owed in.the other, he might recover. thofe pledges within 
thrice fifteen days, upon finding fureties of payment, one out 
of each kingdom, and paying the,fum itfelf within the fifteen 
days immediately following. Butifthe fum was hot then paid, 
the creditor might feize the pledge of his debtor, and detain it, 
until he received fall fatisfattion for the debt owing him. Bat 
if the debtor denied his debt, he was obliged to ‘purge himfelf 
of it on the marches within the firk fucceeding fifteen days, -by 
the oaths of feven,. his own-included. | And this was alfo to be 
underftood of the furety, when the creditor-could not be fourid: 
But if he confeffed his debt, and had no goods wherewith to 
pay it, he was obliged to declare himfelf not poffeffed of goods 
exceeding the value of five fhillings, and four pence; and muft 
farther {wear, that.he will pay, the faid debt, as he: may be abie 
to acquire or gain the means of paying it, referving only his 
own {uflenance, ; (4 

«+ V. In the next place, they found, that all claimants on 
either fide, fhould in perfon give their oaths in fupport of their 
claims, with the exception only of the two kings and their heirs, 
and the bifhops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld.’ The perfon-who 
ought to fwear in place of ‘the King’ of England was his ftand- 
ard-bearer-and the conftable of his army. On the othér hand, 
the prieft of Wedale was to. fwear for:the king:of Scotland, and 

ifhop of St. Andrews, .and the prior of the Iile, for the bifhop 
6f Dunkeld. Si 

 ©VI. It was farther declared, that no other perfon befides thefe, 

had a right to depate another, to fwear for him in any quarrel 

touching life or limb, unlefs fuch a depotation was made with 

confent of both parties ; but -withoat this confent,. the patie 
© 
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of either in appearing in peffon to give his oath, loft him ‘his 
caufe for ever. : 1 ssl 

© Vif. The wext found, that ff there were any plea on the 
marches between a plantiff and defendant that affeéted life or 
limbs, and if the deferidant happened to die within the fifteea 
days preceding the day of trial, his body flrould .be carriéd to 


- the marches at the time; and ‘to the place appointed between . 


the parties; becaufe no man’ can be effoigned by death. Again, 
when the appellant delayed his‘appearance beyond the appoint» 
ed day, the defendant ought to pafs to the marches and to ob- 
tain an atteltation from three barons, ‘witneffing that he had re- 
regularly made his appearance on the day prefixed ; and this 
-being attefted by thems ‘he was to be, in all time coming, free 
from challenge im that cafe: but if any or all of thefe barons 
refufed to give teitimony of the above faét, he might oblige 
them-to decide the truth of this charge by a combat: and the 
fame rule was to hold with regard to the appellant. 

‘ VIII. ic was alfo found; that if any Scottifh robber ftole 
in England an horfe; oxen, or cows, or any other thing, and 
carried the goods ftolen «into Scotland, the perfon whofe pro 
perty they were, wherever he -difcovered’ them, might appear in 
the court of the lords in'whofe lands he found the itolen goods, 
and fhould there recover them by his own oath and the oaths of 
fix perfons befides; unlefs the 'perfon poffefling the goods, af- 
firms them to be his‘own, in’which cafe the queftion mutt be 
decided by a combat'on the marches. 2 

© 1X, The next oattie¢le ‘fixed was, that in any trial on the 
marches that affected life or-limb, as for ‘robbery, theft, or mur- 
der, where the defendant was'convitted ‘by the iffue of'a come 
bat, his fureties ought not to'be anfwerable for a greater fum 
than the plaintiff mentioned: in'his charge.’ But if the perfor 
accufed was convicted of flaying a°maf, and his fureties were 
dead, he was obliged to make pood: the forfeiture ; if his own 
money, and that of shis fureties, together with the produce of 
their corns expofed to fale, were fuflicient for that purpofle: and 
if the fureties were not dead, and the accufed was convicted by 
combat, ail the goods he poffeffed at the time of attacking him, 
ought to incur forfeiture to the purfuer. But all fuch perfons ought 
to purge themfelves in the fame manner, as thofe who, having 
no fureties, are faffered to go out of prifon. 

‘ X. It was next declared; that if a malefactor, paffing from 
one diftriGt or province of the kingdom into which he had ea- 
tered, into another, defired to obtain protection, he fhould re- 
ceive it from thofe having power to grant it, viz. from the 
fherif of the county into which he had entered; and if. he 
could not fiod the fheriff, he might obtain peace at the firft 
church, by ringing the bells, and fhould remain in peace there, 
until protection was granted by the fheriff. But if before thas 
obtaining his peace he was attacked, he might be brought-back 
without any oppofition. 
: , © XI. is 
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‘ XI. It was farther agreed, that if any inhabitant of either 
kingdom affirmed, in oppofition to a claimant of the other, that 
a horfe, ox, cow, or hog, in his: poffeffion, was his own, he 
fhould have the ufual refpite of days eftablihhed between the 
the kingdoms, before the matter was brought to a trial... And 
on the day fixed forthat, if he chofe to avoid a combat, and 
knew that the thing was not his own, he was obliged to bring 
it to the marches, and inform the oppofite party that he was fa- 
tisfied upon inquiry, that the horfe, &c, was the property of 
that party, and after this declaration he was bound to drive it 
into the water of Tweed -r Efk; and the defendant fhould then 
be free from the claim or challenge brought againft him. But 
if it.was drowned before it reached the mid-ftream of the water, 
the defendant ought, according to the cuftom of the marches, 
to be ftill anfwerable for it; and this extended to an ok, cow, 
or fwine, or other things, only nothing was eftablifhed about a 
load. 

© XII. They farther agreed, that no inhabitant of either 
kingdom could prove his property in any thing pofleffed by an 
inhabitant of the other, by witnefies, but folely by the body. of 
aman: whence many combats muft needs enfue, from the ftrifes 
that arofe from time to time on the marches. 

‘ XIII. They farther agreed, that any perfon in either king- 
dom purfuing for the recovery ofa debt due to him in the other, 
ought, according to. the laws of the marches, if the perfon in- 
debted to him were a clerk, to feek juftice from the clerks, if a 
knight from the knights, and if a burgefs from the burgeffes ; 
by which claffes alone judgment is refpectively to be given, 
where their brethren are concerned. 

* Finally they agreed, that the magiftrates within and with- 
out burghs fhould have power to diftrain the inhabitants of each 
kingdom, in order to enforce the obfervation of the aforefaid 
cuftoms between the kingdoms.’ 


Thefe regulations appear to have been fufficiently well cal- 
culated: for reprefling the violence of individuals, and it is 
probable, that the two monarchs at this time were perfectly 
fincere in the difpofition they profeffed for obtaining that equit- 
able purpofe. But the tranquility of the borders was much 
more endangered from the turbulence of powerful chieftains, 
than from the thirft of depredation, by which the inferior in- 
habitants might be inftigated ; and to reftrain the rapacity and 
excefits of thofe fubje&s, required, on many occafions, the 
utmoft exertion of the royal authority. : 

The author of this work has evidently beftowed much la- 
bour in examining the teftimony of the Englifh and Scotch 
hiftorians ; and at the fame time that he has illuftrated the 
narrative by notes, he has frequently admitted into thefe fdch 
anecdotes, as we doubt not will prove entertaining to the rea- 
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ders of a particular clafs. As a fpecimen of the compofitions 
the following paflage is inferted. ; 


« The evidences produced by Edward, on this occafion, of the 
fovereignty, or direct dominion of the kings of England over 
Scotland, confift of paffages from various ancient writings, pro- 
ceffes, and chronicles, preferved in the Englifh and Scottifh 
monafteries ; many of which have been nientioned in their pro- 
per places in the gee part of this hiftory. Moft of thefe 
paflages recite inflances of the fubjeftion and homage paid by 
feveral of the kings of Scotland to Englifh monarchs; but the 
accounts given of thefe inftances are rather fo indefinite, or ac- 
companied with circumftances fo fabulous or improbable, as not 
to deferve the name of hiftorical evidence. They are introduced 
by Geoffry of Monmouth’s fable of king Brute, and his three 
fons ; and in the conclufion is inferted an abfurd monkifh tale, 
from the legend of St. John of Beverley, about Athelftane’s 
conqueft of Scotland. The record of the homage paid at York 
in 1175, by William the Lion, and his prelates and nobles, to 
Henry II. is inferted at length; being, when confidered in it- 
felf, aclear and fatisfaftory evidence in fupport of Edward’s 
claim ; but no notice is taken of the relaxation from this fub- 
jection, granted to William by Richard J. and in the account 
of the homage which William paid to Richard of Canterbury 
in December 1189, it is not mentioned that this homage was 
only done for his dignities in England, as poffeffed by his bro- 
ter Malcolm. In a word, this writing of Edward, on being 
compared with authentic records’ and hiftorians, appears to be 
defegtive and unfair; and if, as the narrative drawn up under 
Edward’s dire€&tion bears, the Scots advanced nothing to dif- 
prove his allegations, it argued either the prevalence of fervile 
fear and interefted views, or an ignorance, almoft incredible, of 
what the chronicles and archives of both nations contained. 

* It gives alfo an unfavourable idea of Edward’s title to the 
fovereignty he claimed, that he appears to have feized with 
avidity the opportunity of obtaining an acknowledgment of it 
from the great men of Scotland, at a time when they wanted a 
fovereign, and were in a mott defencelefs ftate, by the fa¢tions 
that prevailed among themfelves. It is alfo apparent, that, in 
order to procure this acknowledgment, he employed all his art, 
and made a formidable difpiay of his power.’ His art particu- 


-larly appeared in bringing fo great a number of candidates on 


the field, and to his givirg hopes of obtaining the difputed 
crown, to all or moft part of thofe competiters; who, without 
fo powerful an encourager, could never have entertained any 
fuch expectation, or inufted fo Jong in the profecution of it. 
The more remote claimants, for the fake of attaining fo great 
an object, would not fcruple to gratify Edward, by recognifing 
him as the fovereign of themfelves and country. Such a recog- 
nition made by men of high rank and intereft, who had alfo 
royal blood in their veins, and were moft: nearly concerned -t 

Vor. XLI. Fuane, 1776. Hoh maiti~ 
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maintain therdighity of the-ancient royal race, paved the way 
for others, who were not thus conneéted with it, to make the 
fame acknowledgment, ‘This multiplication of candidates was 
the readieft way to make them f{abmiffive to Edward, as their 
common lord and judge; and even to bring thofe, to his terms, 
who had the beit right in themfelves. Thus we fhall fihd, that 
John Baliol, on a very improbable pretence of ignorance, ab- 
fented himfelf from the firt aflembly, in which Edward’s. fo- 
vereignty was acknowledged by his fellow-candidates; but as 
foon as he knew that this recognition was made by Brus, and 
all the reft of them, he immediately refolved to follow their ex- 
ample: juitly apprehending, that if he refufed.to do it, thefe 
whofe pretenfions were the weakeft, would. have a better chance 
to fucceed to the crown than himfelf.: The obtaining this re- 
cognition from al] who were related to the royal.race, ferved alfo 
to prevent or weaken, the credit of pretenders, who might arife 
to the crown, in cafe of difcontent with Edward’s decifion; 


which, in a nation fo turbulent and divided, there was the great- 
eft reafon to apprehend. : 


‘ In what manner the candidates and Scottifh nobles were 
employed, during the interval of twenty days between their 
leaving Norham and returning again to it, doth not diftinél 

appear. It feems certain, that their own jealoufes and difcords, 
joined to the king of England’s influence, hindered any general 
concert for maintaining ‘the rights of their country. If an 
withed to affert thefe rights, they were intimidated by Edward’s 
great power, and the numerous forces with which he was read 
to enter Scotland. And, according to fome of the Englifh an- 

. nalifis, he had publicly {worn by St. Edward, whofe crown he 
inherited, that he would rather lofe his life than abandon the 
profecution of his right. In thefe circumftances, none of the 
competitors could entertain the leaft reafonable hope of fuccefs 
to himfelf, without gratifying Edward in what he fought with 
fach {uperior power and determined refolution, And a crown, 
though, dependant, was, to each of them a temptation too 
great to refift. Such of the competitors, therefore, as had gone 
into Scotland, together with many of the prelates and nobles of 
that kingdom, returned to Norham on the day prefixed. And 
_Edward, in fome degree to remove their fears and feruples, 
gave them a fafe-conduct, tocontinue until the featt of Pente- 
coft; and alfo a conceflion, that their prefent coming to Nor- 
ham fhould not prejudice them or others of their countrymen, 
by obliging them to crofs the Tweed on the like occafions. 

‘ On the 2d of June, the day of mecting, eight of the com- 
petitors, with feveral of the prelates, nobies, and commanity 

_ of Scotland, appeared, and being aflembied on a green plain, 
eppofite to Norham.caftle, on the Scottith fide of the Tweed, 
_they were required, in the name of the king of England, by the 
bithop of Bath and Wells his chancellor, to give a precile and 
peremptory anfwer with regard to his claim of fovereignty over 
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their country, ; and, if they were .poflefied of any docpments 
fuficient to overthrow this gleim, to exhibit. them. without de- 
Jay.. No fuch documents being offered, the chancellor next re- 
quired, that each of the. competitors there prefent thould fo- 
Temnly recognife the fovereignty of Edward over Scotland, and 
make rie SES {ubmiffion of their pretended. right to the 
Scottifh , crown to his decifion., Such recognifance and fub- 
-tniffion were accordingly firt. made by Robert Brus, and after 
him, by all the‘other competitors. Then. Thomas Randolph, a 
knight of John Baliol, excufed the abfence’ of his. lord, from 
this aflembly, pretending he was ignorant of the day appoiated 
-for-it, and requefted that Baliol might be admitted.on the day 
following, in his own perfon, to purfue his claim, which, Raa- 
_dolph affirmed to be preferable to the claims of the other compe- 
titors. Baliol did accordingly appear on the. morrow, and made 
in the,fame place the fame. recognition and fubmifiion which the 
others had done the day before,’ 


> ws 


Thefe annals contain a more minute account ‘of the tranf- 
a€tions on the borders than is to be found’ in -any beneral hif- 
tory‘of either Kingdom; ahd as the author appears to have 
conduéted the narrative with ftrig& impartiality, it is, probable 
‘that the work will prove interefting, at leait to thofe who.re- 
fide near the fcenes which are, the local fubject of ‘the detail. 
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VU. Travelsin Greece » er, en Account of a Tour. madeat the Bx- 
pence of the Society ofDilettenti. By Richard Chandler, D.D, 
Fellow of Magdalen-College, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 4t0. “v6s. Boards, (Continued from p. 355.) Dodifley. 


FP Radinon. feems at Athens to. be now fo totally, obliterated, 
that, Dr. Chandler is obliged to have recourfe to ancient 
writers for afcertaining the fituation of the moft remarkable 
objects mentioned in ‘the accounts of that celebrated capital. 
The hill of the Areopagus is ene of thofe places the identity 
‘of which is proved by the 'teftimony of Pavufanias, who'de- 
- feribes it as being oppofire to the cave of Apollo and-Pan ; 
and likewife by that of Lucian, who {peaks of its locality in 
refpe& to pnyx. This veherable hill is afcended by fteps cut 
_ in the rock, and by it, on the fide next to the temple of The- 
feus, is.a {mall church of St. Dionyfius, near one ruined and 
a well now choked up, in which they pretend that St, Paul 
was hid on fome. accafion, | 


¢ The upper council of Athens, fays Dr. Chandler, affembled 
in the areopagas, and a writer of the Auguitan age has re- 
corded the clay-roof of the fenate-houfe there as very ancient 
and ftill exifting. Paufanias informs us, that he’ faw on the fide 
Hhz : next 
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next the acropolis, within the inclofure or wall, a monument and 
altar of Gidipus,; and, after much enquiry, found that his bones 

had been’ removed thither from Thebes. . ae 
* The areopagus was long the ‘feat’of a moft ferious, filent, 
folemn, ahd impartial tribunal; Phe end of this ‘¢outt of fu- 
dicature is as obfare as its origiff, which was derived from very 
remote antiquity. It exifted, with the other magiffracies, in 
the time of Paufanias. The term of its fubfequent duration is 
not afcertained ; but a writer, who lived under. the emperors 
Theodofius the elder and younger, ‘mentions it as extiné&t. The 
‘ations for murther were introduced by the archon called ‘the 
king, who laying afide his crown, which was of myrtle, voted 
as acommon member ; and thefe caufes were ufually tried ‘in the 
open air, ‘that the criminal and his accufer might not. be under 
the fame roof. ' It was the bufinefs of a herald to deliver a wand 

" to each of the judges. *. fS.R4 : 


‘ We have taken notice more than once of a valley between 
the hill of the acropolis and Lycabettus. That regién of the 
-ancient city was called Coele,.or,the hallow. . By the fide/of the 
mountain, beyond. the way, formerly called Through .Ceele, 
nearly oppofite to the rock of the areopagus, is a large, naked, 
femicircular area or terrace fupported by ftones of a vait fize, the 
~ faces cut into fquares. A track leads to it between the areo- 
pagus and‘thé’temple of Thefeas. “As you afceiid to the brow, 
jome {mall ‘channels occur, ‘¢ut' perhaps ‘to receive libations. 
The defcent into the area is by hewn fteps, and the rock within 
is {moothed down perpendicularly in front, extending to the 
- fides, notin a ftrait line,’ but with’an obtufe anzle at the -fteps. 
This place has been miftaken: for the areopagus, and for the 
odeum, but.was the pnyx. , ! 
.. § Pnyx was-a place of public affembly, not boafting the cu- 
rious labour of a theatre, but formed with the fimplicity of pri- 
- itive times. ‘There the citizens met to tranfact their affairs ; 
and by law no perfon could be crowned elfewhere, on a décree 
of the people.» The bufinefs was done afterwards in the theatre 
_ of Bacchus ; but they continued to chufe the magiflrates and to 
» vote the ftrategus or piztor in -pnyx, which was hallowed by 
command of.an oracle. The furniture, on record :is a ftone or 
altar, on which certain oaths were taken ; a pulpit for the ora- 
tors; and a fun-dial, made on the wall when Apfeudes was 
_ archon. .The pulpit,. which before looked toward the fea, was 
turned a contrary way by the thirty tyrants, who confidered 
naval dominion as the parent of democracy. A portioa of the 
rock near the entrance, within, was probably left for the alrar 
- to be placed-on it ;. and a broad fiep or bank, on each fide b 
the perpendicular wall, was intended perhaps to raife’ the ma- 
giftrates who prefided, and perfons of {uperior rank, above the 
_.eroud. ‘The grooves, it may be conjectured, were for tablets 
cOntaining decrees and orders.. The-circular wajl, which now 
yeaches only to-the top of the terrace, itis likely, was hrygher 
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and ferved as dt inclofure. “Excepting this,and the acceffion © 


of foil, with the removal of the altar, the pulpit, and the fun- 
dial,’ pnyx may be deemed to have undergone ho very material 
alteration. | It had formerly nvany houfes about it, and that re- 
gion of the city 'was’calléd by its name, Cimon,’ with Elpinice 
his filter, lived‘inpnyx; and Plato relates of the earlier Athens, 
that it had extended ‘on one fide of the acropohs toward the 
rivers Eridanus and I[liffus, and on the other had comprized 
pnyx, having beyond: it mount Lycabetine.’ 


After adiftin@ly reciting-<the ftory of ‘Thefeus, our author - 


proceeds to-de(cribe the temple of that hero. This ftrucure, 
we are informed, is of the Doric order, and in the ftyle of its 
architeGure*greatly refemblés the Parthenon. It is faid to be 
yet entire, except the roof, which is modern, and vaulted, 
with an -aperture ‘or two for the admiffion of light. The 
pavement has been removed, and ‘the walls ‘aré bars. It is 
now a Greek-church] dedicated to St George. A recefs for 
the holy table’ has been eré€ted, as in’ the Parthenon, but in 
the pronaos, ‘afid decorated with the portraits of faints.’ The 
entrance is in the fide of ‘the ‘ceH, at a low door.’ From the 
wf{criptions, which range in four columns, it appears to have 
belonged to- the Prytaneumy”’ Some ‘archite@tural ornaments 
and mouldings, *with ftars'‘im the -fofits’ of the lacunaria of 
the portico, may yet be diféovered: © The. pofticum has been 
injored by lightning,’ The fubfradion ‘is ‘vifible, except on 
the fide next the areopagus, where the foil reaches nearly to 
the top of the’flep. Sie 


« The fculptures ftill extant about this temple, though much 
impaired, witnefs the hand of a mafler, and furnith abundant 
proof, thar Thefeus was its owner. The exploits of this hero 
and of Hercules were carved Gn the metopes, in “fixteen com- 
partments, in alto relievo, ‘and the following fubjeéts are intel 
ligibie, viz. Thefeus killing the fow of Crommyon ; throwing 


Sciron from a rock into the fea; wreflling with Cercyon; de- 


firoying the Minotaur : idrivitig the bull of Marathon to Athens : 
Hercules ftzangling the Nemean lion; with lolaus deltroying 
the hydra; receiving the golden apples from a nymph, one of 
the Hefperides, Mr. Pars copied thefe with the bais reliets of 
the pronaos and pofticum, except a few flones defigned by Mr. 
Stuart. In the fculpture of the pofticum, it is remarkable, 
that Thefeus is diflinguifhed in the fame manner as by Micon, 
He is killing a Céntaur, whom he has thrown on the ground, 
‘backwards. In’another piece two Centaurs are burying one of the 
Lapithz in a pit alive, laying over him a large itone. On an- 
other is the battle with the Thebans, and Creon- dead. Two 
figures with fhields may be Hercules and his companion [olaus 
defcending into hell, where they find Thefeus and Piryithous 
Hh 3 fitting 
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fitting on racks;.and between them a female, perhaps Metanoia, 
or Repentance. 


‘ The temple of Theféus was near the gymnatium of, Pto- 
lenty, which was not far from the agora or market-place. In 
the gymnahum, befides other ftatues, was one of the founder 
in brafs, A remnant of maflive; wall in the town, not far 
from the temple, is fuppofed to have been part of that build. 
ing.’ 

Keeping the ails fill on the right hand, the next ob-. 
jet that .occurs. without the, town, at fome,diftance in the 
plain, is a.jmarble..gate, which. feparated the, old. city from 
Hadrianopolis, or New Athens. ,Phis gate ferving as a boun- 
dary, is marked with two infcriptions. Over thesarch on one 
fice are, thefe words in -Greek, “* What. you fee is» Athens, 
the old city: of Thefus ;”, and on. the other,fronr,, +s What you 
fee is the city of Hadrian, and not-of Thefeus.” ‘The tra~ 
vellers dug downto ,the bafement,.and. with much difficulty 
procured ladders fufficiently long pand ftrong to afcend and 
meafure the.vpper past... From. the,traces of painting on the 
walls above, it,appears that a church has been erected -againft 
it. We are.told that this fabric, which is of the Corinthian 
order, with the, tower of.the- winds, and other. firu&ures. at 
Athens, is feen. to, difadvantage, from, the. acceflion. of foil 
round about it, | Beyond it, within the region.of New Athens, 
is the majeftic Tuin .of the, temple of Jupiter’ Olympius, 
This ruin confifts of prodigious,columns, tall and_ beautiful, 
of the Corinthian order, fluted; fome fingle, ‘others fupport- 
ing their architraves ; ; with a few maflive marbles beneath, 
The columns are abont fix feet.in diameter, and near fixty in 
height. The number without the cell was one hundred and fixteen 

or twenty. Seventeen. were ftanding in 1676; but, a few years 
before our travellers arrived,;one was.overturned, with much 
difficulty, and applied to,the, building a new mofgue in the 
| ‘Bazar or market place... It was am angular column, and of 
confequence in determining the dimenfions of the fabric. On 
a piece of the arehitrave fupported by 4 couple of columns, 
ate two parallel walls, of modern mafonry, arched about the 
middie, amd nearthe top. It was remarked that two ftones 
of a hep in the front had coalefted at the extremity, fo that 
‘no juncture, could be perceived ; and the like was difcovered 
alfo in a ftep of the Parthenon. In both inftances, Dr. 

Chandler obferves, it may be attributed to a concretory fluid, 

which pervades the marble in the quarry. 

Dr. Chandler obferves, that the water. anciently conveyed 
in channels to the city and the Pireus, coming from fources 
in the mowntains, which abound with ore, was hard, and 
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had a fcum on the furface, fuch as may be yet feen at the 
public cifterns. For ‘this reafon it’was unfit for drinking, 
and applicable only to other ufes. The wells, however, af- 
forded a more wholefome fluid, but were the occafion of many, 
quarrels among the inhabitants. New Athens was fupplied 
with water by the munificence of the emperor Hadrian, at a 
va{t expence. He founded a very extenfive aqueduat, of which 
many piers, we are told, are yet ftanding in the tract beneath 
Cephifia, or Cevrifha, as that village is now called; 


‘ The water, fays our author, was partly conveyed by aduQ® 
running along the fide of the adjacent hill, and diftributed to 
the town from a refervoir or ciftern cut in-the rock, and fronted 
with an arcade of marble, of the Ionic order. One half of this 
remains, confifting of two columns and the {pring of the arch. 
The foilis rifen fome feet round about the fhafts. Over the 
columns is half the infcription, which was copied entire by 
Spon from a manufcript then two hundred years old, and wasias 
foliows : 

| ¢ The part remaining. 


‘IMP. CAESART. AELIVS 
AVG. PIVS COS, 111 TRIBs POT. Il. P. P-AQVA EDVCTVMINNOVIS 


CONVMMAVIT. 


‘ The part fupplied. 
HADRIANUS ANTONINVS 


ATHENIS COEPTVM ADIVO HADRIANO PATRESVOQ 


DEDICAVITQ. 


The ftate of this ruin was the fame in 1676 as now, It ftands 
beneath the mouotain of St. George, anciently, it is fuppofed; 
Anchefmus ; and is about a mile from the gate of Hadrian, 
The {pace between, where once was new Athens, is now 
ploughed and fowed. | 

« On the left haod, returning from the aqueduct, is the bed 
of the Iliffus : and higher up, the junction of it and of the Eri- 
danus. The water of this river was fo bad that the cattke would 
fearcely drink of it. The Jliffus is now, as it ever was, an oc- 
cafional torrent. In fdmmer i: is quite dry. During our re- 
fidence at Athens, I feveral times vifited the bed, after fnow 
had fallen on the mountains; or heavy rain, hoping to fee ‘it 
filled to the margin, and rufhing along with majeftic violence ; 
but never found even the furface covered ; the water lodging ia 
the rocky cavities, and trickling from one to another. 

‘ And here it may be remarked, that the poets who celebrate 
the Iliffus as a itseamJaving the fields, cool, lucid, and the Jike, 
have both conceived and conveyed a falfe idea of this renowned 
water-courfe. They may beftow a willow fringe on its naked 
banks, amber waves on the muddy Mzander; and hanging 
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woods on the bare fteep of Delphi, if they pleafe; but the 


foundation in nature will be wanting; nor indeed is it eaf 
for a defcriptive writer, when he exceeds the {phere of his 


own obfervation, to avoid falling into local abfurdities and un- 
truths. 


« Going on by the bed of the Iliffus, as before, toward the 
town, you come to a ruinous bridge of three arches, the ftones 
maflive, and without cement. A piece of ordinary wal], ftand- 
ing on it, is part of a monaftery, which was abandoned after 
the Turks took Athens. The ingenious Frenchman, who, in 
a view of this fpot, has exhibited the bridge ftanding in a full 
ftream, may jufily plead, that the fame liberties have been in- 
dulged to the painter as to the poet.’ 

In the fucceeding chapter our author informs us that fome 
fione-work of the Panathenzan ftidium ftill remains at the 
two extremities by the Iliffus. The area, which produces 
grain, meafures fix hundred and thirty Englifh feet in length. 
On the left hand, near the top, is a fubterraneous pafiage 
through the mountain, once under the feats. This was a 
private way by which the prefident of the games, the ma- 
gifirates, and priefts entered to take their places, after the 
fpeGtators were met ; and by which, it is fuppofed, thofe who 
contended and were unfuccefsful, made their retreat. Such 
avenues are faid to have been not uncommon in the ftadiums 
of Greece. 

Going on from the ftadiom without croffing the Iliffus, we 
have a folitary church on the left band at a diftance, and be- 
fore us a temple of white marble, feated on the rock by the 
fide of the river. This has been transformed, as well as 
the Parthenon and the temple of Thefeus, into a church, 
named Sr. Mary on the Rock. On the wall next Hymethus. are 
lines of one or two fmall fun-dials, and in the vaulted roof is 
the trunk of a little female ftatue. Some traces remain of 
figures and of architeétural ornaments painted in the infide. 
Dr. Chandier obferves, that an exadt view of this temple is given 
in The Ruins of Athens, to which valuable work he refers the 
reader. The fabric, he informs us, has lately received fome 
damage, the exterior column next to the Iliffus, in the front, 
being ruined, and the capital lying on the rock, much maimed. 
The fubfiruGiion of the oppofite end is fo impaired, that our 
author thinks it probable a farther downfall will-foon enfue. 
This temple is believed to have been the famous Eleufinium be- 
longing to Ceres and Proferpine. . 

Beyond the Eleufinium, in Agra, was a temple of Diana 
Agreza, where the goddefs was reprefented as bearing a bow, 
and named Agrotera, the buntre/s. In 1676 this temple was a 

ante ; | church. 
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church. It was of white marble, and the floor Mofaic. The 
fite is now occupied by another church, a recent and mean 
ftruGture; and there are fragments of columns and marbles 
lying in and about it. The Mofaic pavement, Dr. Chandler 
fays, was ordinary, much broken, and covered with dirt, 
fwarming, as the travellers experienced, with large fleas. A 
fkull or two, and fome human bones, were fcattered on it. 
They found there an Ionic capital with marks of the compafles 
ufed in forming the volute. ' 

Beneath the Eleufinium, in a rocky dell, is a fmall church 
with fome buildings, and trees, and veftiges of the fountain 
Callirhoe, the fame which, after Pififtratus had furnifhed it 
with nine pipes, obtained the name of Enneacrunus. ‘This 
was without the gate of Diochares, and near the Lycéum; 
the water copious, clear, and fit to drink. The current is 
now conveyed into the town, and only the holes, at which it 
iffued into the ciftern, remain. 


‘ In one of the dialogues of Plato, Socrates is reprefented 
as meeting Phedrus, who was going from a houfe by the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius toward the Lycéum, which was without 
the city. Perceiving, as they walked, that he had a book in 
his left hand, under his garment, Socrates propofed turning 
out of the road, and fitting down by the Iliffus. Phadrus con- 
fents, pointing to a lofty plane-tree as a proper place; and ob- 
ferving, that as both had their feet naked, it would not be dif- 
agreeable to wet them, efpecially at that time of the year and 
day. The converfation changes toa local ftory, that Boreas 
had carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erectheus, as fhe was 
{porting by the Iliffus, not by the fountain, but two or three 
ftadia lower down, where was the crofling over to go to the 
temple of Diana Agrza, and where was the altar of Boreas. On 
their arrival at the chofen fpot, Socrates admires it, like a 
ftranger or one rarely ftirring out of the city into the hilly coun- 
try round about. He praifes the large and tall tree; the thicket 
of Agnus Caftus, high and fhady, then in full flower and fra- 
grant; the cool delicious fountain running near, with the girls 
by it, and the images, which made it feem atemple of the 
Nymphs and Achelous; the grateful and fweet air ; the fhrill 
fummer-chorus of locufts; and the elegance of verdure, pre- 
pared as it were to meet the reclining head. 

‘ The vicinity of Enneacrunus has ceafed to deferve en- 
comiums Jike thofe beftowed on it by Socrates, fince it has 
been deprived of the wafte water of the fountain, which chiefly 
nourifhed the herbage and the plane-tree, The marble-facing 
and the images are removed; and the place is now dry, except 
a pool at the foot of the rock, down which the Iliffus common} 
trickles, The water, which overflows after rain, is ufed by a 
currier, and is often offenfive. The church in this dell occupies, 
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it is probable, the fite of the altar of the Mufes, to whom 
among other deities, the Hiffus was facred. One lower down 
ftands perhaps where Boreas had an altar. This God was be- 
lieved to have affifted the Athenians in the Perfian war, and 


was on that account honoured with a temple. By the lliffus 
Codrus was flain.’ 


The next obje&ts which prefent themfelves on following the 
courfe of the liiffus from Enneacrunus, are the theatre of 
Bacchus and the Odéum ata diftance on the right hand. The 
intermediate plain, which made part of the Ceramicus within 
the city, has in feveral places the fcattered ftones and rubbifh 
of its former edifices. By the bed of the river are fome maffes 
of brick-work and traces of building ; with a folitary church 
‘founded on a fmall rock. Farther on is the mountainous 
range lying before the acropolis, of which the portion next 
to the Iliffus: was called the Muféum, from: Mufaus, a dif- 
ciple of Orpheus, who was faid to have died in that place. 
The path ef the wall which aécended the hill, may yet be 
feen, when the ground is free from corn and herbage. 


« In the fide of the rock of the Muféum next to the Iliffus, 
proceeds our author, are the fepulchres, which we noted in our 
way from the Pireus. Sometime after Solon, it was enacted at 
Athens, that no fepulchre fhould have more labour beftowed 
on it than could be performed’ by ten men in three days ;' that 
the roof fhould be plain; and that no Herme or Mercurial 
ftatues fhould be allowed. Thefe perhaps are of a remoter an- 
tiquity, and were defigned for no vulgar tenants ; but, though 
maniions of the illuitrious déad, they have long fince been 
firipped of their marble-facings and ornaments, and are now 
open, and defiled ; ferving chiefly to fhelter cattle from the 
fan. . 

« We-now enter the valley at the foot of. the hill of the acro- 
polis, in which is a track leading between pnyx and the Areo- 
pagus, toward the temple of Thefeus. This region was called 
Cele, or the Hollow. On the left hand is a gap in the moun- 
fain, where, it is believed, was the Melitenfian gate; and 
within, is a fepulchre or two in the rock. Going on, other 

fepuichres:‘hewn in the fide of the mountain, lke thofe firtt 
" mentioned, occur; and here again we may regret that no 
friendly infcription informs us of their refpective owners ; but 
thefe were named The Cimonian /epulchres. Herodotus relates, 
that the fepu!chre of Cimon, father of Militades, was frontin 
the acropolis, beyond the way called Through Cale; and that 
near him were interred his mares, which had obtained for him 
three vitories at Olympia. Cimon, fon of Militades, died in 
Cyprus, and Thucydides ‘the hiftorian was flain in Thrace ; 
But the relics of each were tranfported to the burying-place of 
their family. The fepulchre of ‘Thucydides was by that of 
ai I El- 
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E}pinice, the fitter of Cimon, in Cele, not far from the Me- 
litenfian gate, and in it was a flela or column inferibed ** Thue. 
cydides fon-of Olorus, of Alimus.” There alfo was fhown. a 
tomb cf Herodotus 

‘ The-afcent to the brow is farther on the left hand, beyond 
Pnyx; and by the track are fmall channels, already mentioned, 
cut in the rock, perhaps to receive libations. From that emi- 
nence, on A 21 the Perfians, and before them the Amazons, 
encamped near the Areopagus, the Venetians battered the acro- 
polis with four mortars and fix pieces of cannon in 1687, when. 
the roof of the Parthenon was deftroyed. ‘This event was re- 
membered by a little old man living at Athens, who conduéted 
me to a ruined wimdmill above Pnyx as ftanding on or near the 
{pot from which the bomb was thrown.’ 





- 


VI. A View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, 
By Soame Jenyns, E/7, fmall vo. 25. jfewed. Dodfley. 


F Chriftianity had been an impolture, it could never have 
maintained its credit for almoft eighteen hundred years, or 
ftood the teft of the moft acute and accurate examinations of 
friends and enemies, of wits and infidels, critics and philofo- 
phers of all denominations ; fome fundamental defe&, fome 
rreconcileable contradidtion, or fome grofs abfurdity muft have 
been difcovered. But this is fo far from being the cafe, that 
the more it is confidered, the more it convinces; every mew 
enquiry produces new light, mew evidence; and from every 
freth attack it gains an additional triumph. 

The author of this treatife is a writer, whofe opinion may 
have a very confiderable weight with the generality of readers ; 
and efpecially with fuperficial fceptics. For he affures them, 
that he is no enthufiaft; that he once perhaps believed as lit- 
tle as themfelves ; but that having fome leifure, and more cu- 
riofity, he,employed them both in refolving a queftion, which 
feemed'to him of fome importance, whether Chriftianity was 
really an impofture founded on an abfurd, incredible, and ob- 
folete fable, as many fuppofe it. Or whether it is, what it 
pretends to be, a revelation communicated to mankind by the 
int-rpofition of fuper nataral power? On a candid enquiry, he 
fays, he foon found, that the firft was an abfolute impoffibi- 
lity ; and that its pretenfions to the latter were founded on 
the moft folid grounds. He adds, that, in this inveftigation, 
he perceived at every ftep, new lights arifing, and fome of the 
brighteft from parts of it the moft obfcure, but productive of the 
cleareft proofs, becaufe equally beyond the power of humany 
artifice to invent, and human reafon to difcover. 


In 
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In purfuance of his defign he iPaates and explains the follew- 
ing propoiitions. 


¢ Firft, that‘there is now extant a book intitled the New 

Teftament. 
* € Secondly, that’ from this book may be extracted a fyftem of 
religion intirely new, both with regard to the objeé& and the 
doétrines, not only infinitely fuperior to, but unlike every thing, 
which had ever before entered into the mind of man. 

‘ Thirdly, that from this book may likewife be colleéted a 
fyftem of ethicks, in which every moral precept founded on 
reafon is carried to a higher degree of purity and perfeétion, 
than in any other of the wifeft philofophers of preceeding ages ; 
every moral precept founded on falfe principles is tota!ly omit- 
ted, and many new precepts adde ed peculiarly correfponding 
with the new object of this religion.’ 


The firft propofition is undeniable. 

‘In illuftrating the fecond, the author obferves, that the ob- 
je& of the Chriftian religion is entirely new ; and is this:-to 
prepare us by a ftate of probation for the kingdom of heaven, 
This, he fays, is every where profefled by Chrift and his apof- 
tles to be the chief end of the Chriftian’s life, the crown for 
which he is to contend, the goal to which he is to run, the 
harveft which is to pay him for all his labours; yet previous 
to their preaching, no fuch prize. was propofed to mankind, 
nor any means prefcribed for the attainment of it. 


* But although this objet, and the principle on which it is 
founded were new, and perhaps:undifcoverable by reafon, yet 
when difcovered, they are fo confonant to it, that we cannot 
but readily affentto them. For the truth of this principle, that 
the prefent life is a ftate of probation, and education to prepare 
us for another, is confirmed by every thing which we fee around 
us: it is the only key which can open to us the defigns of Pro- 
vidence in the ceconomy of human affairs, ‘the only clue, which 
can guide us through that pathlefs wildernefs, ‘and the only 
plan on which this world could pofibly hase been formed, or 
on which the hiftory of it can be comprehended or explained. 
It could never have been formed on a plan of happinefs: be- 
caufe it is every where over{fpread with innumerable miferics ; 
nor of mifery, becaufe it is interfperfed with many enjoyments : 
it could not have been conftituted for a fcene of wifdom and 
virtue, becaufe the hiftory of mankind is little more than a de- 
tail of their follies, and wickednefs: nor of vice, becaufe that 
is no plan at al!, being deftructive of all exiltence, and confe- 
quently of its own: but on this fyftem all that we here meet 
with, may be eafily accounted for; for this mixture of happi- 
nefs and mifery, of virtue and vice, neceffarily refults from a 
ftate of probation and education; as probation implies trials, 
fuf- 
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fafferings, anda capacity of offending, and education a pro- 
priety of chaftifement for thofe offences.’ | 


In the next place he obferves, that the doétrines, of this re- 
ligion afe-equally new with the obje&; and contain: ideas of 
God and. of. man, of the-prefent,and of a future life, and of 
the relations, which all, thefe.bear to: each other, totally un- 
heard of,, and quite diffimilar from. any, which had ever beea 
thought of previous to its publication. He then informs us, 
what thefe new. doétrines are. : 


«No other; fays he, ever drew fo juft a portrait of the worth- 
Jeffnefs of ‘this world, and all its purfuits, nor exhibited fuch 
“diftin; lively and exquifite pidtures of the joys of another’; 
ot the refurrection of the dead, the Jaft judgment, and the tri- 
umphs of the righteous in that tremendous day, ‘* when this 
-corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and this mortal hall put 
on immortality.”’ No other has ever reprefented the fupreme Be- 
ing in the character of three perfons united in one God. No 
‘other has attempted s« reconcile thofe feeming contradictory 
but both true propofitions, the contingency of future events, 
and the foreknowledge of God, or the free will of the creature 
with the over-ruling grace of the Creator. No other has fo 
fully declared the neceflity of wickednefs and punifhment, yet 
fo effeftually inftruéted individuals to refift the one, and to efeape 
the other :. no other has ever pretended to give any account of 
the depravity of.man, or to point out any remedy forits no - 
ether has ventured to declare the. unpardonable nature of fin 
without the influence of a mediatorial interpofition, and a vi- 
carious atonement from the fufferings of a fuperior Being. 
Whether thefe wonderful dotrines are ‘worthy of our belief mult 
depend on the opinion, w which we entertain of the authority of 
thoie, who publifhed them to the world; but certain it is, thac 
they are all fo far removed from every track. of the human ima. 
gination, that it feems equally impoffible, that they thould ever 
have been derived from the knowledge, or the artifice of man.’ 


This is our author’s fyftem of theology ; ; but we beg leave 
to afk, how we come to know, that there are three perfons 
united in one God, if * we are not informed (and he fays we 
are not) whether this union does, or does not imply equality ?? 
Where does our’Saviour, or his apoftles, attempt to reconcile 
the contingency of future events with the fore-knowledge of 
God ; or advance any fentiment, refpe&ting the divine omni- 
lence: more comprehenfive than what we find in the igoth 
Pfalm ? Where do they reprefent the grace of God, as over- 
ruling the powers of the mind? How is it poflible to reconcile 
the necefizy of wickednefs and panifhment, with efedual in- 
ftruétions to refift the one, and efcape the other? Where do 
the writers of the New Tena deduce our depravity from 
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hereditary guilt, as he feems to fuppofe ?° Where do they 
inform us, that fin is ‘in its own nature unpardonable Or do 
we never read of fins pardoned ‘upon contrition and repent- 
‘ance? And laftly, where do they inculcate the notion of a 
vicatious atonement ; or-where are we told, that the finner 
will be finally acquitted; merely in confideration of the /uf- 
ferings of a fuperior being, independent of his own obe- 
dience ? 

The rational advocates of Chriftianity are afraid to adopt 
notions. and fentiments, which are founded on ambiguous, fi- 
gurative, or facrificial expreffions ; and fufpect a mifinterpre- 
tation of Scripture, where the do¢trine they embrace ‘ is far 
semoved from every track of the human imagination.’ ‘They 
‘cannot allow with this writer, * that the province of reafon is 
‘only to examine into the authority of Revelation ; and when that 
‘is proved, that reafon has nothing more todo, but to ac- 
quiefce.? For, granting the divine authority of the gofpel, a 
fet of dreaming enthufiafts may tell us, that it contains the 
doétrines efpoufed by the Papifts, the.Moravians, the Antino- 
mians, the Methodifts, or the Sandimanians; and in defence 
of their feveral tenets, may confidently alledge the ‘authority 
of Scripture. But it is impoffible we fhould refute their foolith 
énterpretations, if we muft not appeal to reafon. We will 
‘venture therefore to affert, that proving the authority of the 
facred writings is but half the province of reafon; and that if 
we ftop here, we fhall be liable to adopt the moft nonfenfical 
‘reveries, under the veil and femblance of revelation. 

~Oor author obferves, that the perfonal chara&er of Chrift 
is no lefs new and extraordinary, than Chriftianity irfelf ; 
that he is the only founder of a religion in the biftory of 
' mankind, which is totally unconnected with all human po- 
licy and government, and therefore ‘totally unconducive 
.to any worldly purpofe whatever. ‘ All others, fays he, as 
Mahomet, Numa, and even Mofes himfelf, blended their re- 
ligious inftitutions with their civil, and by them obtained: do- 
minion over their refpefive people; but Chrift neither aimed 
_at, nor would accept of any fuch power. ... I defy hiftory to 
- fhew one, who ever made his own fufferings and death a ne- 
ceflary part of his original plan, and effential to his miffion : 
this Chrift aGtually did, he forefaw, foretold, declared their 
neceffity, and voluntarily endured them.’ He adds: 


« If any one can doubt of the fuperior excellence of this re- 
ligion above all which preceded it, let him but perufe with at- 
tention thofe unparalleled writings in which it is tranfmitted to 
the prefent times, and compare them with the moft celebrated 
productions of the pagan ‘world; and if he is not wane © of 
their 
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their fuperior beauty; fimsplicity, and originality, 1 will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that he is as deficient in tafte as in faith, and 
that he is as bad.a critic as a chriftian: for ia what fchool of 
antient philefophy can he find a leflon of morality fo perfe& as 
Chriftt’s fermon on the mount? From which of them can he 
colle& an adérefs to the Deity fo coneife, and yet fo compre- 
henfive, fo expreffive of all that we want, and all that we could 
deprecate, as that fhort prayer, which he formed for, and re- 
commended to his difciples? From the works of what {age of 


antiquity can he produce fo pathetic a recommendation of be- 
nevolence to the diftrefled, and enforced by fach affurances of 
a reward, as in thofe words -of Chrift? “* Come, ye bleffed of 
my father! mherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun 
dation of the world: for:1 was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirfty, and ye gave me drink; I was a ttranger, 
and ye took me in; I was naked, and ye clothed me; Iwas 
fick, and ye vifited me; I was in prifon, and ye came unto me. 
Then fhall the righteous anfwer him, faying ;—Lord, whea 
faw we thee an hungred, and fed thee, or thirfty, and gave 
thee drink ? when faw we thee a ftranger, and took thee in, or 
naked and clothed thee? or when faw we thee fick and in pri- 
fon, ad came unro'thee ? Then fhall he anfwer and fay unt 


them ;—Verily ‘I fay unto you, inafmuch as ye have dohe ?t to 
the teaft of thefe my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


- He'goes on, and aks, by which of the moft celebrated poets 
aré the joys referved for ‘the righteous in a future ftate, fo fub- 
limely defcribed, as by this fhort declaration, that they are fu- 
perior to all defcription ? * Eye hath:not;feen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man ‘the things, which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.’ Where amid 
the dark clouds of pagan philofophy can ‘he fhew us fuch & 
clear profpect of a ‘future ftate, the immortality of ‘the foul, 
the refurreétion of the dead, and the general judgment, ws in 
‘St. Paui’s firft epiftle ‘to the Corinthians? Or from whence can 
‘he produce fuch cogent exhortations to the practice of every 
virtue, fuch ardent incitements to pity and devotion, and fuch 
afliftances to attain them, as thofe which are to be met with 
throughout every page of thefe inimitable writings ? 

Having thewn in many other -inftances ‘the fuperior ezcel- 
lence of the Chriftian Revelation, he proceeds to his third .pro- 
pofition, The firft point which he demonftrates is, that in 
the New Teitament every moral precept, founded on falfe 
principles, and recommending talfe virtues, is entirely 
omitted. Jivthe nuwber of falfé virtues be reckons valour, 
patrictifm, and friendfhip, 

Valour, he obferves, is for the moft part conftitutional, and 
therefore cau have no moral merit: and is fo far from produc- 
ing any falutary effects by introducing peace, order, or hap- 
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pinefs into fociety, that.it is the ufual perpetrator of all the 
violences, which from retaliated injuries diftra& the world with 
bloodfhed and devaftation. Patriotifm, that celebrated virtue 
fo much pra@ifed in ancient, and fo much profeffed in mo- 
dern times, is alfo excluded ; becaufe it not only falls fhort 
of, but direétly countera&ts the extenfive benevolence of this 
religion. Chriftianity, as he emphatically expreffes it, com- 
mands us to love all mankind; patriotifm, to opprefs all other 
countries, to advance the imaginary profperity of our own. 
Chriltianity enjoins. us to imitate the univerfal benevolence of 
our Creator, who pours forth his bieffings on every nation 
upon earth ; patriotifm, to copy the mean partiality of an Eng- 
lith parifh officer, who thinks his juftice and cruelty meritorious, 
whenever they promote the interefts of his own inconfiderable 
village, Friendfhip likewife, though more congenial to the 
principles of Chriftianity, arifing from more tender and ami- 
able difpofitions, could never gain admittance among her be- 
nevolent precepts for the fame reafon ; becaufe it is too nar- 
row and confined, and appropriates that benevolence to a fin- 
gle obje&, which is here commanded to be extended to all. . 
To the judicious omiffion of thefe falfe virtues, the author 
adds the remarkable filence, which the Chriflian legiflator every 
where preferves on fubjeéts efteemed by all others of the high- 


eft importance, civil government, national policy, and the 
rights of war and peace. 


* Of thefe he has not taken the leaft notice, probably for this 
plain reafon, becaufe it would have been impoffible to have 
formed .any explicit regulations concerning them, which muft 
not have been inconfiftent with the purity of his religion, 
or with the praétical obfervance of fuch imperfe& creatures as 
men, ruling over, and contending with each other: for inftance, 
- had he abfolutely forbid all refiftance to the reigning powers, 

he had conftituted a plan of defpotifm, and made men flaves.; 
had he allowed it, he muft have authorifed difobedience, and 
made them rebels. Had he in direét terms prohibited all war, 
he muft have left his followers for ever an eafy prey to every in- 
fidel invader ; had he permitted it, he muft have licenfed all 


that rapine and murder, with which it is unavoidably at- 
tended.’ 


The author, in the next place, examines the new precepts 
in this religion, which peculiarly correfpond with the. new ob- 
je&t of it, that is, preparing us for the kingdom of heaven: 
fuch as, poornefs of fpirit, or a meek and hamble difpofition, 
forgivenefs of injuries, charity to all! men; repentance, faith, 
felf-abafement, a detachment from the world, &c. And hav- 
ing, in thefe inftances, fhewn the contraft between the Chrif- 


tian, 
































A View of the Internal Bvidence of the Chriftian Religion. 47 3 
ftian, and all other inftitutions religious or moral, previous ta 
its appearance, he draws this general inference: * that the 
fuperiority. of the former is not to be difputed, unlefs any one 
fhall undertake to prove, that humility, patience, forgivenefs, . 
and benevolence are lefs amiable, and lefs beneficial. qualities, 
‘than pride, turbulence, revenge, and malignity; that the 
contempt of riches is lefs nodie than the acquifition by fraud 
and villainy, or the diftrioytion of them to the pcor, lefs coms 
mendable than avarice or profufion; or that a real immortas 
lity in the kingdom of heaven is an objeé lefs exalted, lefs 
rational, and lefs worthy of purfuit, than an imaginary im- 
mortality in the applaufe of men: that worthlefs tribute, 
which’ the folly of one part of mankind pays to the wicked. 
nefs of the other; a tribute, which a wife man ought always 
to defpife becaufe a good man can never a)dtain ’” | 

In this manner our author has explained and demonftrated 
the truth of the three foregoing propofitions; from whence 
this conclufion muft inevitably follow: ‘ That fych a fyftem 
of religion and morality could not poffibly have been the work 
of any man, or fetof men, much lefs of thofe obfcare, ig- 
norant, and illiterate perfons, who actually did difeover, and 
publith it to the world; and that therefore it muft have been 
effeGted by the fupernatural interpofition of the Diviae power 
and wifdom ; that is, it muit derive its origin from God, 


‘ This argument, continues he, feems to me little fhort of 
demonftration, and is indeed founded on the very fame reafon- 
ing, by which the material world is proved to be the work of 
his invifible hand. We view with admiration the heavens and 
the earth, and all therein contained ; we contemplate with 
amazement the minute bodies of animals too fmall for percep- 
tion, and the immenfe planetary orbs too va(t for imagination ; 
we are certain that thefe cannot be the works of man; and 
therefore we conclude with reafon, that they muft be the pro- 
ductions of an omnipotent Creator. In the fame manner we fee 
here a fcheme of ‘religion and morality uclike and fuperior to 
all ideas of the human mind, equally impoflible to have been 
difcovered by the knowledge, as invented by the artifice of 
man ; and therefore by the very fame mode of reafoning, and 
with the fame juftice, we conclude, that it muft derive its ori- 
gin from the fame omnipotent and omnifcient Being,’ 

¢ sIf any man'can believe, that at a time when the litera, 
ture of Greece and Rome, then in their meridian luttre, were 
infuficient for the tafk, the fon of a cari2nter, together with 
twelve of the meaneft and moitt illicerate mechanics, his affo- 
ciates, unafiifted by any fupernatural power, fhould be able to 
gifcoveror inyent a fyfem of theolozy the mott fublime, and 
gf ethics the moft perfect, which had efcaped the penetration 
and learning: of Plato, Ariftotle; and Cicerog and that from 
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474 A Vitw of the Internal Ewidence of the Chriftian Religion. 
this fyftem, by their own fagacity, they had excluded every fae 
virtue, though univerfally admired, and admitted every true 
virtue, though defpifed and ridiculed by all the reft of the 
worid ; if any one, can believe that thefe men could become 
impoftors, for no other purpofe than the propagation of truth, 
villains for no end but to teach honefty, and martyrs without 
the leaft profpeé& of honour or advantage: or that, if all this 
fhould have been poffible, thefe few inconfiderable perfons 
fhould have been able, in the courfe of a few years, to have 
{pread this their religion over moft parts of \the then known 
world, in oppofition to the interefts, pleafures, ambition, pre- 
judices, and even reafon of mankind; to have triumphed over 
_the power of princes, the intriguds of ftates, the force of cof- 
tom, the blindnefs of zeal, the influence of priefts, the argu- 
ments of orators, and the philofophy of the world, without any 
fupernatural affiftance ; if any one can believe all thefe miracu- 
lous events, contradictory to the conftant experience of the pow- 
€rs and difpofitions of human nature, he muft be poffeffed of 
much more faith than is neceffary to make him a chrittian, and 
remain an unbeliever from mere credulity.’ 


The remaining part of this tra& is employed in anfwering 
fome objections, which have been, or may be urged againft 
the wfe and credibility of the Chriftian religion. 

Some have afferted, that it is unneceflary, becaufe the rea- 
fon, which God has beftowed on mankind, is able to difcover 
all the religious and moral duties, which he requires of them, 
if they would but attend to her precep:s, and be guided by 
her friendly admonitions. Our author anfwers this objeétion, 
by fhewing the weaknefs and infuffciency of natural reafon. 
He would have ftrengthened his a:gument, -if he had obferved, 
that by long habitude, error, and fuperftition, reafon had loft 
her native energy ; and that, with al] her advantages, fhe 
‘could never have done, what Jefus Chrift has a@ually accom- 
plithed ; that is, exemplified the truth of a refurre€tion and a 
future ftate. 

Others alledge, that the books of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment cannot be a revelation from God; becaufe in them are 
to be found errors and inconfiftencies, fabulous ftories, falfe 
facis, and falfe philofophy, which can never be derived from 
the Fountain of all wifdom.and truth. To obviate this ob- 
jeftion, he acknowledges, that the Scriptures are not revela- 
ations from God, but the hiftory of them, 


« Let us fuppofe, he fays, that the account of Chrift’s temp- 
tation in the wildernefs, the devil’s taking refuge in the herd of 
fwine, with fcveral other narrations in the New Teftament, fre- 
- quently ridiculed by unbelievers, were all but ftories aecommo- 
datéd to the ignorance and fwperflitions of the times and coun- 
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1X. The firfi Canto of the Revolution : an 


Crawford's Revolution: an Epic Pot, Canti ll. 478 


. tries in whieh they were written; ‘or pious frauds, intended to 


imprefs on vulzar minds a higher «reverence of the power ahd 
fan&tity of Chrift; will this in the leaft impeach the excellence 


“ef his réligion, of. the authority of its founder ? Or is 
‘Chrittianity ‘anfwerable for all thé fables, of which it may have 
~been the innocent otcafion ? The want of this obvious diftiac- 


tion has much injated the Chriffian caufe. For if the records 
of this revelation are fuppofed to be the revelation itfelf, the 


-Jeaft defect difcovered in them miuft be fatal to the whole.’ 


On this mode of folving the objetion we carnot but ob- 


Serve, that thougn a fabulous ftory, or a pious fraud, may 
not depreciate the excellency of our Saviour’s moral precepts, 


yet it invalidates the credit and authority of thofe writers, to 


whom alone we owe the whole fyfiem of Chriftianity, and.the 


knowledge of its author. If they have been guilty of a pious 
fraud in one-inftance, they may have been guilty of a falfity 
in others ; and their hiftories may be only a feries of fables, 
intended to imprefs on vulgar minds a highet reverence of the 
power and fan&ity of Chriff. The défenders of Chriftianiry 
fhould confider the confequenices of fuch conceffions. Where 
we imagine we fee ari incoriliftericy, or an abfurdity, we fhould 
rather fufpe& our own want of difcérnment. Perhaps it may 
hot be the evangelical writer that nods, but we ourfelves that 
dream. : | 

We fhall pafs over the reft of our author’s remarks, and 
conclude this article with affuring our readers, that, whatever 
notions may have prevailed to the contrary, there is not the 
leaft fhadow of ‘reafon to queftion his fincerity. He evidently 
writes from thé héart ; and though we may differ from him ia 
fome points, yet we entirely agree with him in -his general 
conclufion ; and warmly recommerid his ingenious perform- 
ance to the perufal of -evéry one, who is capable of judging 
for himfelf, to the férious believer, dnd the unthinking in- 
fidel. 


Epic Poem. By Charles 
Crawford, Ef. 4te. 1s. 6d. Becket. 
ME: Crawford informs us, in an advertifement, that this is 
the firft of twelve Cantos, which he propofes to wrire on 
the fubjet. The reafon he gives for not publiftiing them all 
at once is, becaufe he. thought that fo voluminous-a work 
would fcarcely invite the attention of many readers; the ge- 
netality being too indolent to engage in the labour of -invef- 
tigating a prodution fo extenfive. On the other hand he 
hoped, that if the firft canto met with applaufe, they. would 
be beguiled to.attend to the fucceeding eleven.. 
Tiz Be. 
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476  ~ Crawford’: Revolution: an Epie Poem. Canto f. 


Before we enter on any remark, we fhall’ Ry before our 
readers the argument of the canto. 


‘ The Poem opens at the, acceffion of James If, to the throne 
of Great Britain.—Singular charaéter of my. lord Shaftefbury, 
who had oppofed his acceffion, particularly delineated. —Cha- 
sacter of James touched on.—His devoiednefs to Theological 
Hatred.— The palace of Theological Hatred, where Malice, Self- 
conceit, Folly, Ignorance, Credulity, &c. ‘anteed as minifters, 
is defcribed in allegory.—James, duke of Monmouth, the ille- 
gitimate fon of Charles II. (but who pretended that he was le- 
gitimate, and confequently had afpired to the regal power) in- 


vades England with “an intent to dethrone his kinfman 
James II.’ 


The difficulty of cempofing an epic poem is acknowledged 
to be fo great, and the palm to which the author of fuch a 
work, when excellent in its kind, is unanimoufly admitted by 
the fuffrages of mankind to have aclaim, is of fo honourable and 
diftinguifhed a nature, that every fuch production ought to 
be examined with the ftri€teft impartiality and candour. Thole 
who are acquainted with the epopesia are fenfzble that no de- 
cifive judgment can be pronounced of the fable, unlefs the 
whole be fubmitted in a continued feries to the inveftigation 
of criticifm. But this not being the cafe with the publication 
before us, the confequential relation and the conneétion of the 
prefent canto with thofe which are intended to fucceed it, 
cannot poffibly be fubjefed to any regular difcuffion. AH, 
therefore, that we can do with propriety in refpeé& to this 
canto, is to make a few obfervations on the author’s apparent 

lan. 
3 In the firt place, it may be objeed, that by the fable com- 
mencing fo early as the acceffion of James II. a much longer 
period of time will be required to complete the a@tion, than is 
conformable to the reputed laws of the epic poem. 

In the fecond place, it does not appear how the invafion 
of the duke of Monmouth can naturally operate towards pro- 
ducing the Revolution, without not only violating the unity 
of a&tion, but contradidting the‘truth of hiftory, which in a 
tranfaGtion fo recent and well authenticated, be: perhaps 
to be fcrupuloufly preferved. 

The Revolution, we admit, isa fubje& of fafficient mag- 
nitude and importance to ferve as the foundation of an heroic 
poem ; but it is not obvious, at leatt from the progreffion of 
this canto, if indeed there be any progreffion, that the a@ion 
can be at ‘all accommedated to the indifpenfible rules of the 


epopaia. 
* "bhe 
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The work may contain a colleiion of i ingenious, and per- 
haps interefting epifodes, but we are afraid that thefe will prove 
of too detached a nature to-form one uniform and confiftent 
evbole; and that with all: the -embellifhments which the fe- 
veral cantos may-receive from the author’s imagination, they 
will be entitled to the denomination of a hiftorical, rather 
than a genuine epic poem. 

As a {pecimen of the poem, we thall prefent our readers with 
the invocation, ~.-- ‘ 


‘ I fing the hero, whofe sdhibehdes arms 
Drove from the Britifh realm a tyrant king, 
Hated by thofe he rul’d ;——whom + eg haii’d 
Her great protector from her foes abroad, 
The guardian, father of her facred laws ; 
Whence the fam’d line of Brunfwick fills her einai, 
And all her glory, all her bleffings rife.— 
‘ I woo nor thee, thou goddefs, heav’nly bright! 
Fair Mufe, who beauteous whilom didft infpire 
‘The great Mzonides, or Maro’s pen : 
Nor thee, who gav’ft thine aid of later years 
To him, great bard, Britannia’s boafted pride, 
Majeftic fitiltcn ; 3 who, in verfe no lefs 
Sublime, a theme unfung before difplay’d : 
But thee, who fairer, lovelier ‘to mine eyes, 
in thefe our days thine infpiration gav’it 
-- To him ftill greater,. as his page fhines forth 
With equal poetry, with better fenfe, 
Voltaire ;--come ! o’erfhadow me with thy wings, 
Whence I may brood on thoughts fo truly great, 
That when they quicken into lofty verfe, 
Attentive kings may tremble while they read, 
And trembling learn; the people too give ear, 
While calm and unimpaffion’d, bat from thee, 
What each fhould fhun deftru@tive to their peace, 
What deft purfue, | fing.;—the ravifh’d ear 
Delighting thus, while to the inmoft heart 
-d pour initru@ion found.— Thus wifely they, 
Who minifter to peevith ailing child, 
Place honey round the cup to guile his fears, 
When he receives the healing draught, compos’d 
Of wormwood, or of other naufeous drug. 
¢ From thy Ghitne abode, the heav’n of heav’ns, 
Where radiant at th’ Almighty’s feet thon fit’it, 
In all the dazzling majeity of light, 
Defcend, fair Truth! and guide thy poet’s pen, 
W hile ie recounts, in never-dying verfe, 
Great William’s fame :—the Mates and their train 
Tis true he courts, enamour’d of their grace ; 
Or thee and on thy fteps they fhall attend, 


lis Thine 





















































Foazicnr ArTicres. 


Thine handmaids, not thy beauteous modeft form 

With arts adult’rate to difguife or daub: 

But with a pure ingenuous {kill to deck ; 

Thy fimple charm, and. make them as the charms 

Of Virgin, who no garifh colour throws 

On native beauty, fill to morial fight, 

Like her, thou altogether fhalt become” 

Attractive, irrefifible, divine, 8 
FOREIGN LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 
yo. La Metéorologia applicata all Agricoltura, del Sig. Ab. Giufeppe 
- Toaldo, Profefore di. Afrouemia uella Univerfita di Padoua. 4te. 

Vinegia. ane awed ) 

TT HIS. excellent treatife was occafioned by the queftion propofed 

by the academy of Montpellier, concerning the application of 
meteorology to agriculture. It bas obtained not only the prize, 
but an additiona! double prize added to that.of Montpellier, by the 
Venetian fenators who have the direétion of .the univerfity of Pa- 
dua, and has fince been improved with feveral additions by its au- 
thor. It concludes with an interefting meteorological almanac, 
drawn up from fifty years obfervations at Padua, fthewing every 
day ; how often that fome day has been clear or rainy, during half 
acentury ; what was the average degree of its warmth, &c. Signor 
Toaldo obferves, that thefe average quantities may be altered by 
the circumftances of the motion of the moon; but he purpofes to 


ftate that difference for the future by a particular annual al- 
manac. TS SE BREST AS ke 


11. Gradus Taurinenfis, with’; Cuts. gto. Augufze Taurinorum, 
| ib? ¢x Typographia Regia. 3 

Mr. Bofcowich having meafured a degree in Italy, induced the 
Jate king of Sardinia to caufe another degree to be meafured in 
Piedmont. The reverend father Beccaria,  profeffor of the :mathe- 
matics at Turin, and abbate Canonica, keeper of the machines 
and cabinet of phyfic, were by bis majefty appointed to this ope- 
ration, and have acquitted themfelves with great accuracy and 
fuccefs. . 


32. Le Neptune Oriental, &c. par M. d'Aprés de Manneyillette, 
Chev. de fOrdre du Ret, Copituine des Vaifeaux de la Cqmp. des 
Indes, Gc. large folio, 60 Charts and 94 Pages of Letter-Prefs, 
Paris. , . ai Me 216 a 
This new edition of a capital work for mariners, has been,greatly 

improved and. revifed by M. Biondeau, profeflor of mathematics 

and hydiography at Breft, ae 


43+ Traité des Fardins, oule Nouveau dela Quintinye, covtenant 1. la 

 Défcription & la Culture des Arbres fruitiers : 2. des Plantes potageres ; 

4. des Fleurs ;°4. des Arbres © Arbrifeaux dOrnement. Par M. le 
Beer, Partie 1G Il. 2vols. vo. with cuts, Paris. 

This complete Treatife on Gardening may be confidered as one 

of the beft that has appeared in France on this fubjéét, fince that of 


M. de la Quintinye. 
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14. Eloge de M. Piron, fi a la Séance publique del Acasiemia de Dijon. 


Par M. Perret. $vo. ‘Parts. ere 
The late Mr. Piron’s literary merits, though very confiderable 


in themfelves, are here vifibly exaggerated. A more moderate 
ealogium would have done more credit both to the hero and to 
his panegyrift. ane : ach a 


15. Catechifme fur P Art des. Accouchemens pour les Sages-Femmes de la 


Campagne, fait par Ordre & aux dépeni du Gouvernement. Par 
M. Augier du Foi, &c. 12a0. Paris. , 


A fmall tract, valuable fer its plainne(s.and per(picuity, and.well 


adapted to the capacity of the readers for whom it is defigned, 


16. Nuova Defcrizione di Roma antica e moderna, e di tutti Ji pitt no- 


bili Monumenti jagri-e profani che foyo in -effa.e nelle fue Vicinanze: 
cio Archi, Tempj, Anfiteatri, Cerchi, Obelifchi, Bafiliche, e Chiefe, 
colla notizia delle Relique pis injegni, che fi confervono in eff, Palaz- 
xi, Bibliotheche, Mufei, e Ville, Pitture, ¢ Scolture co nomi de pit 
celebri Archisetti, Pittori, e Scultori, fine al tempo presente, Sc. Sve. 
in Roma. | ; 


The principal merit of this new defcription of ancient and mo- 


dern Rome, confifts in a notice of all the alterations made with re- 
gard to ancient monuments, ucder the late pope, and alfoa de- 
{cription of the Mufeum Vaticano. Clementinum, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


PO E TR *Y, 
17. Additions to the Works of A}exander Pope, E/q. together 


with many original Pcems and Letters of contemporary Writers, 
never before publifeed. 2 vols, 8v0. 6s. boards. Baldwin. 


HOUGH we are onwilling to promote a fpirit that tends 
I to perpetuate the neglected triflesef thofe writers who 
have left more finifhed monuments of their art behind them, 
yet it were injuftice to. refufe the publifher of thefe volumes a 
confiderable fhare of our applaufe.. He has:here:(with no {mall 
induftry) affembled the fcattered remains of Pope, Prior, Gay, 
&c. &c. &c. As thefe pieces are undoubtedly genuine, they 
are proportionably valuable. A great part of them has never 
before appeared-in print: and if fome few thould be regarded 
as too minute and unimportant, they may-be eafily excufed for 
the fake of others which are confeffedly interefting aad curious. 
We will not plunder the collection ‘before us, by making ex- 
traéts from it: efpecially as the public has been already enter- 
tained with a fample of its contents in one of the public papers 


18. Tbe Haunch of Venijon, a Poetical Epifile to Lord Clare. By 
the late Dr. Gold{mith. 4/0,. 15. 6¢. Kearfly. 
Whoever is converfant with the literary artifices of the towa, 
knows that fpurious productions which otherwife might have 
met with few readers, have often heen (uocefsfutly introduced to 
: Ti 4 the 








































486. MoxtTuity Cararactwte 


the world as the pofthumous publication of fome author of ace 
knowledged genius and merit. With refpect to the poem be- 
fore us, however, it is written fo much in the genuine manner 
of Dr. Goldfmith, that even were there no other proof of its 
authenticity, it could hardly be fufpected of owing its origin to 
the fraud that has been mentioned. 

The Epifile begins with returning thanks to lord Clare for a 
prefent of venifon which the author had received from his 
Jordfhip., The difpofal of the haunch, and the whimiical ac- 
cident by which the expectation of the gueits who were invited 
to partake of the tepaft, was cifappointed, are related with 
much humour, The following lines with which the poem con- 
cludes, contain an ingenious and well-turned thought in com- 
mendation of the epiftle. 


__. © Sad Philomel thus—but let fimiles drop ; 
And now, that I think on’t, the ftory may ftop. 
To be plain, my good lord, ’tis but labour milplac’d 
To fend fuch good veries to one of your tafte : 
You’ve got an odd fomething, a kind of difcerning, 
A relifh, a tafte, ficken’d over by learning ; 
At leaf it’s your temper,. ’tis very well known, 
That you think very flightly of all that’s your own; 
So perhaps, in your habits of thinkivg amifs, 
You may make a miflaké ~ and think flightly of this.’ 


_ Subjoined to the epiftle is an epitaph on Parnel, with two 
little fongs, compofed in an agreeable moral ftrain. : 


39. 4 Rhapfody occafroned by a late extraordinary Decifon. And 
inferibed to Sir Watkin Lewes. By J. Greenwood, gto. 15 
‘ Almon. 


The fubje& of this poem is the decifion of the Worceftet 
election, which the author. laments in a flrain that is far from 
being unpoetical. The annexed Complaint of Sabrina, or the 
Severn, though in different verfification, is compofed nearly in 
the fame {pirit, 


20. Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, on various Occafons. Sve. 
cm | 3s. jewed. Kearily. 

An excellent cargo for the ufe of the paftryscooks, and the 
other patrons of ynfortunate pablications. ° 


g1. Extrads from Pope’s Tranflation corre/ponding with the Beau» 
ties of Homer, /eleSed from the Iliad, by Willian Holwell, 2.p. 
vo. 45, Rivington. 5 

A proper‘companion to the Beauties of Homer fele&ed from 
"the original Greek, which we formerly noticed *, And the au» 
thor has prefixed to it, by way of introduétion, Mr. Melmoth’s 
obfervations on Pope’s Tranflation, publifhed in the Letters of 
Bir Thomas Fitzofborne. ms 
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® See page 28, i 
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Monrntr, CapraLroeus, 48% 
_2@. M¢ Fingal : @ modern Epic Poem: Sve, 1s Almon. 


A doggerel. rhapfody, extended through forty-four peges, 
without wit, humour} or.gny difcoverable defigns r 


23. Sonnets: ato. 15. Snagg. 
Amidft much incoherency, and a variety of palpable defeéts, 
fome very faint indication of poetical fpirit may be perceived in 
thefe compofitions. het he . 


DRAMATIC. 


24. The Bankrupt. A Comedy, in Three A&s. By Samuel Foote, 
| Efqe B90. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. | 

Though we do not entirely. concur with fome modern critics, 
who feem inclined to exclude fentiment from comedy, yet dae 
mour mutt be allowed to be.the life and foul of that fpecies of 
compoftion. A comedy without humour is as extravagant an 
idea as a tragedy without paifion, or an epic. poem without the 
fublime. Common life is its obje&, and humour its inftrument. 
The copy muft not only be faithful, but ludicrous; and every 
comic writer fhould, like the author whofe piece now lies be- 
fore us, endeavour to bea. kind of Hogarth of the drama. 
_ The Bankrupt, however; has its ferious touches blended with 
the ridiculous. The charaéter of fir Robert Rifcounter is fo 
whimfically imagined and delineated, that the tears ftand in out 
eyes while we are {miling at his abfurdities.;. and the con- 
fultation on the expediency of bankruptcy is a mot mafterly, 
as well as feafonable, piece of fatire. 

This Comedy is introduced by a very excellent prologue, ad« 
‘mirably adapted to the fubject, and containing a happy parody 
on the well known fpeech of a late unfortunate nobleman, 


25. Epicane; or the Silent Woman. A Comedy written by Ben. 
Jonfon. With Alterations by George Colman, 80, . 19. 
Becket. ; 
The alterations made by Mr. Colman in the fable and dias 

Jogue of this comedy, muft be acknowledged to be judicious, 

and well executed; ner has he been lefs fuccefsfol in the imi- 

tation of Ben. Jonfon’s ftyle and manner, where any additions 

were required, in confequence of thofe alterations. — 


26. Airs, Ballads, &c. inthe Blackamoor wafoed While, a comic 
Opera. 8vo. 6d. Corral. . 
Thefe Airs are entitled only to a very faint degree of appro» 
bation, either in point of compofition or humour. 


27. An Occafional Prelude, performed at the Opening of the Theatre 
Reyal in Covent Garden, Sept. 21, 1772. By Geo. Coiman, 
8vo. 64. Becket. i lly, : 
This fprightly bagatelle, which bears fome refemblahte to 

the colloquial prologues of the French, is written with great 
humour, and difplays a few fcenes and characters in the genuine 

Spirit of comedy, 

| 28. Don 
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28. Dox Quixote, a Mufical Entertainment. 80. 13. Wilkie. 
» One who was well acquainted with the knight of La 
Mancha, and his “fquire,; could hardly recognize them in this 
production, where they are entirely deprived of thofe ftriking 
characteriftics which render them fo highly entertaining in the 
hiftory of Cervantes. 


D:. 1° V) FN eb Poe 


29. Ledures on that Part of the Charch Catechifm, commonly calied 
ithe Apoftles Creed. Preached in St. John the Evangelif, Wek- 
minfter; (Purfuant to ibe Will of Dr. Bufby.) By Thomas 
~ Bennet, M. 4. 800. ‘55. feed. “Bew.  ° 
Dr. Bufby, here mentioned, was the celebrated matter of 
Weftminfler fchoo], This learned’ man prefided over that fe- 
. gvinary Of claffical education forty-five years, and died in 1695, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. What he left for preachiag 
his le&tuses, or what is required of the lecturer, we cannot in- 
form our readers,” [fit was a fmall donation, little can be ex- 
pected, esate yod | : 
* hefé difcourfes are calculated for a plain, unlearned con- 
gregation. The author does not attempt to enter into any cri- 
‘eal difquifitions, or to difplay the-learning of bifhop Pearfon: 
he difpatches the argumentative part of his difcourfe with the 
greateft facility. “The langage is’ in general eafy and correq. 
Bat; ‘as the book lies before. us, we Obferve a flip of the pen, 
which the avthor may alter, if he thinks proper.—* All who 
have fel afleep; and beew /aiz unto their fathers,’ p.142, 
30 The Principles of the Revolution vindicated, in a Sermon 
" preached before the Univerfity, of Cambridge, on Wednefday, 
May 29, 1776.. By Richard Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. 400 
as. White. Se eal . 
'This Sermon contains fome free, but, at the fame time, very 
fenfible remarks on every {pecies of tyranny, regal, parliament- 
ary, and democyatical.,;. :. 


3%. Sermons to che Condemned. Literallj, intended for the Benefit of 
thofe® under Sentence of Death bythe Laws of their Country 3 
iritually, for all. whe feel themfelvesunder Condemnation by the 
Lawof God, and who may properly be fyled \Prifoners of. Hoge. 
To which is added an original Dialogue, between the. Miniffer 
and a Convid ord:red for Brcecuion. By David Edwards.: 12m. 
In the methodiftical ftrain ; but piows and pathetic... - 


gz. Infiru@ions for Yeung People in tke Public Worfoip of Gods 

aad By A. Crocker. 12m0. 3d,. Robinfon. . 2 
This traét contains a fhort explication of the-fcope and pro- 
priety of the public prayers of the church ;' fome direCtions for 
a proper behaviour, during the performance of divine fervice ; 
and, at the conclufion, two or three prayers.for private ufe: 
calculated for young people, and others of ordinary a oa 
2 CON: 
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CONTROVERSIAL, 


33. Pietas Redingenfis, or a Vindication of the rev. John Hall. 
 .ward’s Sermon~on Tit. iii. 8, By Richard Hill, £7. Seu, 
6¢. Matthews. | 


Mr. Hallward’s fermon, in defence of ‘the Calviniftic notions 
of faith and good works,* was printed in November lal *; and 
fome time afterwards was attacked by Mr. Wainhoule in the 
Reading Mercury. This production is a-vindjcation of the 
former, and an anfwer to the latter; but of very little confe- 
quence to any readers not immediately concerned in the con- 


troverly. 
Be. OQ ibakhet® 4484: (Aedes 


34. Independency the Obje of the Congrefs in America. Sve. 45, 
Rivington. “34 
The objeét of the congrefs is too palpable to admit of any 
equivocation ; but if there could be the fmalleft doubt of their 
defign, the faéts to which this author appeals, might fully de- 
termine the queftion. | 


35. Common Senfe, and Plain Truth... Addreffid to the Inbabitants 
- of America. 8vo. 15.6¢. Almon, 


From the favourable reception which this pamphlet is-faid to 
have met with at Philadelphia, it is’ apparent that the Ame- 
ricans have at —_ thrown off the veil with which they had 
endeavoured to dilguife their pretenfions, and that the defign 
of rendering themfelves independent is now openly avowed. 
To enter into a particular account.of this produétion, would 
greatly exceed the limits of'a Review ; and we thall therefore 
only obferve, that under a fpecious title, it contains the moft 
impudent, abfurd, and erroneous doétrines, relative to the Britifh 

overnment, that ever were fuggelted by the fervour of political 
F naticifai. - ihe Ri ) 

As acomment on this wild effufion, there is annexed to it 
another pamphlet, alfo printed: originally at Philadelphia, and 
entitled Plaiz Truth; in which it is affirmed that the Ame- 

- yicans haveno defire of becoming independent of Great Britain. 
This may pofiibly be the opinion of fome individuals; but thie 
fuppofition that the rebels have really any other objec in view, 
than abfolute independence, feems to be hardly countenanced, 
either by the tenor of their whole conduc, or the’ inconfiftency 
of their declarations. | : ) 4 
36. The Confiitutiongl Advocate, 8&vo. 1s.. Flexney. 

The confitutional advocate is, in other words, an advocate 
for the colonies ; whole caufe he endeavours to maintain by a. 
repetition of arguments which have already been often ree 
r 
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"37, Refledlions on the American Conte. 8vo. 1% Bew. 
The author-of: this pamphlet ‘¢ndeatours to fhew, that the 
attempt of forcing the Americans to iubmifien is exti¢mely 
impolitic, zs it may produce an indelible animefity between the 
two countries, which it fhou!d be the object of government to 
reconcile. This is faying neither more nor lefs, than-thatthe 
Americans ought to be totally emantipated from the duty of 
Fabjeéts, whenever they chocfe it. rea 
38. Lhe Hiffory of an old fringed Petticadt ; a Fragmént, 12m. 
.§ 6d. . Blythes: iss: .. S728 
_¢ The. difpute with America related «inthe form of an als 
Jegory, in which an old woman and her two daughtere:are’ re 
prefented as quarreling about mending a tattered petticoat. 


39: Letter .to.tbecright bom the earl of Shelburne om the Motives 
of bis Political Condu@, &e.' 8v0. 64. W. Davis. 

_ A> warm expoftulation with his: lordfhip relative to the mo- 

tives of his polical condu& ; from a correfpondent who threatens 

a keep a.watchful eye over. his':fuiure. behaviour in public 

life. | 


40. 4n Oration in Memory of General Montgomery, and of the 
“Officers and Soldiers, who fell with him, December 31, 1775, 
_ before Quebec; drawn up (and delivered February 19th, 1776) 
~* at the Defire of the honourable Continental Congrifs. By William 

Smith. 8vo. 6d. Almon. — 

By fome readers this may be called 2n animated compofition, 
‘by others a rhapfody. To us it appears to be a mixture of oras 
tory and bombaft, The reader thal] judge for himfelf. 

“© "The magnificent ftructures raifed by the gratitude of man- 
kind to their benefattors of old,. had but a local and temporary 
nfe. They were beheld only by one people, and -for a few 
ages: 
‘¢ The heav’n afpiring pyramid, the proud 
_. Triamphal arch, and all that e’er upheld 
The worthip’d name of hoar antiquity, 

re mouldering into duit,” , 
_, © In vain does the way-faring man inveftigate the totterin 
ruins for the divinity once enfhrined there! A fcanty recep- 
tacle, about fix feet in length and half the breadth, informs 
‘him that it once contained fome human deft, long fince mingled 
with the-common mafs, In vain does the prying ‘antiquary 
dwell upon the fculptare, or ftrive to colle& and-{pell the:fcat- 
tered fragments of letters. The infcription is gone—lang fince 
gone, effaced, obliterared ! And fruitlefs were the fearch 
‘through the.whole world for the hero’s name, if it were not 
wecorded in the: orator’s page, and ‘proclaimed by the faithful 
-woice of hiftory: | 

© There it fhall live while the fmalleft veftiges of literature 
remain upon earth—yea, till the final diffolution of things ha- 
man 3 
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than; noF fhall.ic perith then; but, being the immediate care 
of heaven, the'great archange), when he {weeps funs‘and fyftems 
from their place, and kindies up their laft fires, yetoee forth 
his mighty arm, fhall pluck the decathl-/s feroll from the de-- 
vouritiy conflagration, and give it a place among the archives 
of eternity! — ; | 

6 But whither am I borne ? to what heights have I afcended ? 
J look down with attonifiment and tremble at my fituation! Oh} 
lez your friendly arms be‘ extended to /ave me as I fall; for in 
the idea 1 have of my: fubje&, I have undertaken to puide the 
chariot of the fun; and how fhatt I fteer through the exalted 
tract that lies before mé¢? ‘Confidering myfelf as honoured with 
this day’s office, by the delegated voice of fome millions of peo- 
ple through a vatt continent, upon an occafion wherein their gra- 
titud:, their dignity, their ‘love of Aberty, nay, even their re- 
putation in literature, are all in fome degree concerned ; what 
danguage fhall I ufé, or how fhall { accommodate myfelf to every 
circumttance in the arduous work ? 

‘ Truth alone muft guide the hand that delineates a charaéter. 
Should | affe% to foar aioft, and dip my pencil in the colours of 
the iky, I fhould bat endanger my Own wiags, melt their wax, 
and be precipitated headlong. Nor is the danger lefs ia the 
other extreme.’ . 

Here the author is in the clouds, and feems to be fo dread; 
fully alarmed, that he can hardly tell us where, or what he ig. 
In one fentence he fuppofes himfelf to be Phaeton, guiding the 
chariot of the fun; in the next, he confiders himfelf as an 
orator, fapporting the. dignity, the liberty, and the literary 
charaéter of the whole American continent; ina third, he Jo 
upon himfclf'as a painter ; in a fourth, as a fon of Dedalus, bur 
atraid to venture upon his wings: and in a fifth, as ‘ a way. 
faring man,’ in dangerof finking to the centre of the earth, or 
whatever eHe miay be'called ‘ the other extreme,’ in oppofition 
to his former fituation in the clouds. 


MEDICAL. 


41. Thoughts ou general and partial Inoculations. By the Hon. 
Baron Dimfdale. 8wvo- 1s. 6d. Carnan, 
In this fenfible pamphlet, which is addreffed to the Britith 
Jegiflature, baron Dimfdale prefents the public with two plans’: 
one for the general inoculation of the poor in fmall.tewns and 
villages ; the other, for the inoculation of the poor in London, 
and other large and populous places. As a fubje& of fuch 
importance merits the moft ferious attention, we hope that the 
author’s ‘propofal -will come under the deliberation of par- 
liament. | 
42. The Phyfical Friend. Y2mo. 2s. 6d. balfsbound. Baldwins 
The defigh of this little production, which. enumerates the 
fymptoms of difeafes, is to enable the fick to form fome.idea 
of their fituation, and affift them in determining the expe- 
diency of having recourfe to medical advice,. befoxe she diftem 
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ris too fat advanced. The fymptoms are chiefly compited 
ll Allen’s Synopfis, and are fyftematically arranged, | 
The MISCELLANEOUS: 
43: 4 Second Voyage round the World, by Captain Cook, Ec. 
frow atithentic Papers. 4to. 6s. 6d. Almon. 
. Ecce iterum Crifpinus ! This anonymous performance (like a 
former one, on the fame fubject, mentioned in our Review, 
vol. XL. p. 377,) will only ferve to. fharpen the reader's ap- 
petite, initead of fatisfying it, and may thew, that the greatelt 
undertakings of mankind can be réprefented as infignificant, 
‘by a writer who is not mafter. of the {ubject, or who has, pers 
haps, intentionally fupprefled whatever might be entertaining, 
interefting, or ufeful among the incidents of a voyage equalled 
by few in the dnnals of navigation, Indeed, confidering how 
much our expectations of captain Cook’s fecond voyage have 
been raifed by common report, we are furprifed to fee a journal 
offered to the public fo remarkably barren and deftitute of all 
interefting occurrences. But it is -probable that nothing was 
farther from the author’s thoughts, than to give.an account of 
that circumnavigation ; and we are*rdther inclined to look upon 
his performance, as one of thofe nymerous “patriotic bolts, ‘di- 
reéted againft the prefent miniftry, and which is here played off 
nuder a fpecious title-page, by the help of a few remarks bors 
‘yowed from a failor’s log-book. Indeed the whole paper is full 
of refle€tions and cenfures upon the different men in power, 
which have been fo often repeated, and are introduced ‘on the 
flighteft pretence ; viz. Thus the author expatiates upon the 
American war, on the occafion of firing a mufket; and {peaking 
of the Indians amafed by a tune on the fife, he feizes the ops 
portunity to laugh (not without humour,) at the mufical in- 
‘ftrution given to foundlings intended for the fea-fervice. How- 
ever, even in the light of a political effay, it is far from de- 
ferving notice, and feems to be rather confpicuqus for the. vi- 
tulence of its attacks, than for any ftrength of argument, or 
poignancy of fatire. If we confider it as an anti-minifterial 
ublication, we cannot help thinking, much better things have 
a written: if it is meant for’a journal, it muft only add to 
the impatience with which we look up to future works avowed 
by their refpeétive authors, where we may either find the pré- 


cifion of a naval officer, or trace the more enlightened undet- 
fianding of the man of letters. 


44. Voyage to Sicily and Malta, written by John Dryden, junior, 
avhen be accompanied Mr. Cecil in that Expedition in 1700 and 
1701. 8vo. 25. Bew. tte ! 

The favourable reception which Mr. Brydone’s ** Tout 
through Sicily and Malta” lately met with from the public, 
may perhaps preclude the fuccefs of any other account of thofe 
iflands. It is doubtlefs, however, a circumftance of no in- 
confiderable impo:tance in regard to the fate of this narrative, 
that'it was written by a fon of the célebrated Drydea; _ 
| like- 
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Jikewife tranflated the fourteenth Satire of Juvenal, and was 
author of a comedy entitled, The Hufband bis own Cackold, 

The death of the author, which happened at Rome a few 
months after making this voyage, might be the caufe why the 
account of it was not fooner committed to the prefs. Bat the 
-editor informs us that he was affured by the gentleman of whom- 
he obtained the manafcript, that he received. it from a parti- 
_ cular friend into whofe hands it had fallen among other effets 
of a gentleman to hom he was executor. 

As there is an interval of more than feventy years between the 
performance of this voyage and Mr. Brydone’s Tour, and- as 
feveral of the objects and obfervations of the travellers are alfo 
different, the .prefent narrative may lay chim to the attention 
even of thofe readers who have perufed ‘the other work, 


45- 4 Narrative of Fas leading to the Trials of Maha Rajah 
Nundocomar, and Thomas Fowke, Sc. 4fo. 25, Bew. 


We are here prefented-with fome anecdotes relative to the 
‘trials of the delinquents ; accompanied with the addreffes of the 
grand jury of Calcutta to the judges of the fupreme court of ju- 
dicature ; together with their lordfhip’s anfwers, and fome re- 
marks on the trade of Bengal. 


46. The Trial of Jofeph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maha Rajah 
Nundocomar, and Roy Rada Churn for a Confpiracy apainft 
Warren Hattings, Ejg. and that of Jofeph Fowke, Maha Ra- 
jah Nundocomar, and Roy Rada Churn for a Con/fpiracy 
againft Richard Barwell, E/g. 410. 10s.6d. Cadell. 


As it may be prefumed that criminal trials in the Eaft Indies 
cannot much excite the attention of the generality of our read- 
ers, it is fufficient to obferve that the depofitions concerning a 
confpiracy are extremely explicit; the feveral trials appear to 
be copied with accuracy and minutenefs: and the examination 
into the claim of Roy Rada Churn to the privilege of an am- 
baffador, affords convincing proof, not only of the regard to 
equity manifefted by our judges in that part of the Britith em- 
pire, but likewife of their abilities and judicial learning. 


47- Young James, or the Sage and Arhrif. An Englith Story 
from the French of M. de Voltaire. Swo. 15.64, Murray. 


The title given by the author to this production was ‘* The 
Hiftory of Jenny, a young Englifhman.” But as this mifnomer 
would have appeared abfurd to che Englifh reader, the tranf- 
lator has taken the liberty of fubftitutiog the name of James, 
as what approaches neareft to the original. The date of the 
hiftory is placed in the reign of queen Anne, — ae 

The‘ moft effential part of this performance is a dialogue on 
atheifm, maintained between James’s father, who jis called 
Dr. Friend, and Mr, Burton the intimate and diffolute com- 

anion of the young adveoturer. The.argament is managed 
on each fide with ability, and with the zeal of opponents who 
are tenacious of their principle:. A. length, however, Bur- 
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ton is fully convinced by Dr. Friend of the exiftence of a Su 
preme Being, who is infinitely wife, good, and powerful ; and 
this event is accompanied by the convidtion of all who were pre 
fent at-the.debate. ©. =) 2 
- «:This produdtion is written with the fame vivacity which dif- 
tinguithes the other works of the ‘celebrated author, and co 
tains the-flrongeft proof of his difavawing thofe principles that 
che had been fuppofed to entertain. . 
48- 4a Afylum for Fugitives: NowIl. fmall8vo, 1s. Almon, 

“-In our laft Review we noticed the firft number of this pub- 
lication, and ‘obferved that the. poetical pieces which the editdr 
chad colle&ted were not unworthy of being preferved from ob- 
Jivion:;- but we cannot apply this eulogy to the Number now 
before us. This part of the Afylum is almoft entirely appro- 

iated to fugitives of the patriotic kind; many of which are 

‘hardly entitled to-a place in any well; conduéted receptacle of 
ingenious produttions. | | 

49- The Cafe and diftreffed Situation of the Widows of the Officers 
: of the Navy, explained. Svo. 15, Ridley. 

-: We fincerely yt ogee with thofe diftreffed widows, whofe 
fituation 1s pathetically defcribed by captain Thompfon, the au- 
thor of the prefent letter; and earneftly with that, through the 
seprefentation-of this benevolent gentleman, their fufferings may 
be alleviated. inte BS LBS] yee 

0, Fhe Rayal Golden Infirufor for Youth throughout the Britith 
, Dominions. By D..Farroe, M. Dut 2am 13: 6d. Rivington. 

Had this produdtion been,entitled the Zeaden inftead of the 
Golden Inftructer, the name would have been much more fuit- 
able, in the metaphorjcal fenfe, to its merit. 
gt. 4 Series of Letters; which were interchanged between fome 

Governors of the, tavo great Ho/fpitals of this City, and Mr. 

Gardiner of Richmond. 8ve. 6d. Keith. 

Relative to a gift from the aythor,.of two freehold honfes 
to St. Thomas's hofpital, and his tender of 20001. to St Bar- 
tholomew’s, on certain conditions. Such, it feems, is the fub- 
ject of the pamphlet; but we. muft.confefs that Mr. Gardiner’s 
meaning is quite above our comprehenfion. 

52+ Memoirs of an unfortunate Queen. 12m0. 35, Bew. 

A fi€titious production, comprifing various detached fubje&s, 
but written in a tolerable ftyle. __ | 
| $3: 4 Letter ta the Liverymen of London. Bo. 1s. Bladon. 

An invidious attempt to influence the liverymen cf Londos 
againft Mr. Hopkins, the prefent chamberlain of the city, and 
induce them to elect his meritorious competitor. 


An 
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The Letter from a Corre/pondent, relating to the Calculation of the Alley 

ki ky i eae in the nt Coin, is under Confideration.— An Oid 

Saicitarsan’s requeft will be complied ‘with ig our next Numbers 

© Pro Shebbear’s Anfwer to Dr. Price, which is 100 elaborate io ad- 
ait @ hafly Iavefligation, .and another Pamphlet on the fame Subject, 
juft come to our Hands, will appear at the fame Time. - 




















A. 
CCOUNT (thert) of the prefent 
' epidemic cough and fever, 72 
7 of what concern Dr. 
Gibbons has had in the late tranf- 
actions among.the proteftant dif- 











fenters at Northampton, 77 
_—— of fome German vo!- 
canos, 377 
Additions to the works of Alexander 
Pope, efq. 479 
Addréeft to the gentlemen and inha- 
bitants of Litchfield, 74 

to the members of the fenate 

of Cambridge, ibid. 


———— to the people on the conteft 
between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, 243 

m—-—— to the genius of America, 389 

——— to the. members of ‘parifa- 
ment on the neceffity ef confining 
the proprietors of ftage catriages, 
and porters to ians, to certain 
rates, 

Agriculture and rural affairs, hays 


relating:to 135 
Air, experiments and obfervations 
on, 11 
Airs and choruffes in the mafk of the 
Sirens, 239 
wemm, ballads, &c, inthe ** Blacka- 
moor wafhed white,” 434 
Amwell, adefcriptive poem, 318 
Annals of Scotland, 27 
——— of gaming, — 248 
Anfwer to the “ Tears of the Pr 
guards,” 319 
——— (an) to Dr. Price’s ** Ob- 
fervations,”” 320 
Apamean medal, vindication ef the, 
280 

Appeal to the officers of the foot- 
guards, 327 


7 (fhort) to the people on the 
neceffity ef the war with ourcos 





lonies, 399 
Ajb’s (Dr.) di€tionary of the Englith 
language, 143 


Afylum- tor fugitive pieces, No. h. 

408, No. Il. 48% 

Aurelian’s companion,” - 86 
B 


Bankrupt (the),a comedy; ~- 48a 


Bath, effay on the water ufed in diet . 


at, 30% 
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Bedlam, a ball, and Dr, Price’s ob 
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fervations, 320 
Bennet’s \e&tures on the apoftles 
creed, . ” 432 
Blood, effay on the, 414 
Border-biftory of England and Scot- 
land, 452 
Bourrit’s relation of a journey to the 
Glaciers, 359 


Brand's (Charles) letter in defence 
of his ** Treatife on affurancies 
and annuities on lives,” with notes, 


I 

Breathings of genius, 403 

Bryant's vindication of the Apame- 
an medal, 280 


——— new fyftem, or analogy of 
ancient mythology, vol. III. 329, 
| 442 
Burn’s (Dr.) obfervations on the in- 
tended bill for the better relief and 
employment of the poor, 408 
Burney's (Dr.) general hiftory of mu- 
fic, vol. I. $1, 185, 271, 337, 433 
Butterfield (Mifs), a 
her cafe, 159 
Byfo(de) antiquorum liber fingularis 
Cc, 3°95 
Camoéns’ Lufiad, tranflation of, 15 
Capell’s notes and various readings 


to Shakefpeare, 200 
Captive (the) freed, a poetical ef» 
fay, yes ae 


Cafe of Nicholas Nugent, efq. 243 
~—— of the widows of the officers of 
the navy, explained 438 


‘Ceremonial for the trial of a peer in 


Weftminfter-hall, 328 
Chandler's (Dr.) travels in. Greece, 
249, 345 459 
Chara&er and conda& of the fe- 
male fex, &c. a difcourfé, 208 
CharaGeres generum plantarum 
quas in itinere ad infulas Maris 
Auftralis coliegerunt, &c. annis 
1772-17755 145 
Clark’s dpfervations on the fhoeing 
of horfes, 
Coleman's Spleen, or Iflington Spaw, 


324 

—aoee occafional prelude, 481 
Comic tomance of M. Scarron, tranf= 
+ lated by Goldfmith, ~*~ ~ ‘68 
Commentary on the book of Pfzlms; 
409 

Kk Common 
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Common fenfe and plain truth, 433 
Congrefs, proceedings of the, 398 
Confiderations on the American war, 
152 

Conftitutignal advocate, 433 
Cook's (capt.) fecond voyage round 
the world, 436 
Cotunnius’s (Dr.) treatife on the 
_ mervous {ciatica, 49 
Crawford's revolution, an epic 
poem, 475 
Critical moment (the) on which the 
falvation or deftruction of the Bri- 
tith empire depend, 244 
Crocker’s inftruCtions te young peo- 
plein the public worhhip of God, 
482 
Cumberland’s (Richard) odes, 318 
Curfory obfervations on Dr. Price's 
effay on liberty, &c. 242 
remarks on Dr, Price's 
' © Obfervations on civil liberty,” 


aE 





&Co 322 
D. 

Dalrymple’s (Sir David) annals of 

~ Scotland, 27 

Delicate obje&tion, or fentimental 

' feruple, 241 


Defcriptioz des royaulmes d’ Angle- 

terre & d’Ecoffe, &c, 79 
—-~--—-— of the county of Middle- 
_ fex, 159 
Devoted legions (the), a poem, 153 
Dialogue on the principles of the 


conftitution, 322 
Dialogues (three) concerning liber- 
tYs 397 
Diariaz mifcellany, 387 


Dimfdale’s (baron) thoughts on ge- 
neral and partial inoculation, 485 
Difcour je on the character and con- 
dué of the female fex, 208 
Difcourfes on the Lord’s fupper, 76 
——— =e ON practical fubjets, 378 
Difeafes (the) of children, 373 
Difertatio de Babrio, fabularum 
/€foparum {criptore, 222 
Difertation on mercy and cruelty to 
brute animals, 134 
Doftrine (the) of faith and good 
works ftated and explained, 71 
Doz Quixote, a mufical entertain- 
ment, 482 
Downman' s (Dr.) infancy, a poem, 
book III. ibid. 
Dryden's voyage to Sicily and Mal- 
tay 486 








E X, 
Duelling, poetical effay on, 238 
Duenna, fongs, &c. in the, 7 
-Ed-wald and Ellen, 493 
Edward and Mabella, 495 
E anaes fermons to the condemn- 
482 
Elion ball (an), 233 
Elements of the pra@ice of mid- 
wifery, 49 
Embarraffed lovers (the) 241 


Empirici/m (philofophical) 8 
Englifh \epidoptera (the), 80 
————— language, dictionary of the, 
143 

Enquiry into nature, &c. of a fine 
gular difeafe of the eyes, 72 
———— (an) whether the guilt of 
the civil war in America ought to 
be imputed to Great Britain or A- 
merica, 243 
Epicane (Jonfon's), a comedy, al- 
tered by Mr. Colman, 48x 
Epidemic cough and fever, account 
of, 72 
Epifile (poetical) to the earl of Bute, 
229 

Epifole Hub, Langueti ad Ph. Sid- 
neium, 3°3 
Effay (an) on public happinefs, 38 
—— on liberty and neceflity, in an- 
fwerto Toplady, 156 
==—— towards eftablifhing the melo- 


_ lody and meafure of fpeech, 215 
—-—— (poetical), on duclling, 239 
—— on nothing, - 246 


remem On the King’s friends, 247 
—— on the water ufed in diet at 
Bath, 308 
—=—= on the blood, 314 
Effays on the moft rational methods 
of improving eftates, 126 
-—-— relating to agriculture and ru- 
ral affairs, 13% 
—— (two) on the origin of print- 
ing, 213 
wwe phyfical and chemical, tranf- 
lated from the French of Lavoi- 
fier, 293 
Effe’s traéts on medical fubje&s,315 
Examination (further) of our Ame- 





rican meafures, &c. 398 
. of Wefley’s primitive 
phyfic, 406 
Exhibition of fancy, 404 


Experience preferable to theory, an 
anfwer to Dr. Price, 320 


Experiments 








TI 
Experiments and obférvations on 
air, it 
si ge 
Falconer’s (Dr.) effay on the water 


ufed in diet at Bath, 301 
Farroe’s (Dr.) royal golden inftruc- 
_. tor, 438 
Fine gentleman's s etiquette, 405 
Foote’s bankrupt, acomedy, 481 


Fordyce’s (Dr.) character and con- 
duét of the female fex, 208 
Forfler’s (Dr. ) charaéteres genera 
plantarum, &c. : 145 
ime — liber fingularis de byffo an- 
_ tiquorom, &c. 305 
Fragment (a) on governmenty, 391 
Friendly monitor for both tich and 
_ poor, 246 
Farther examination of owt Ameri- 
can meafures, 398 
G. 

Germaine, letter to lord George,244 
Gibbon’s hiftory of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, vol. J. 
134, 169, 264 

Gilding’s breathings of genius, 403 
Glaciers, relation of a journey tothe, 
“369 
God's controverfy with the nations, 


75 
Gold/mith’ $s tranflation of Scarron’s 





comic romance, 61 
haunch of venifon, 479 
Gout, ftri€tures on the, 92 


Grant's (Dr.) thort account of the 
prefent epidemic cough and fever, 
ibid. 

Greenwood's rhapfody, a poem,48o 
Griffin's intereft tables, 247 


Hallward’s fermon on the do@rine 
of faith and good works, 97 
Hamilton's elements of the practice 
of midwifery, 47 
Happinefs, flay on public, 38 
Harmer’s obfervations on divers 
ffages of {cripture, 43 
Harris's (Jofeph) treatife of optics, 
293 

Hartley, David, efq. fubftance of his 
{peech upon the ftate of the na- 
tion, &c. 324 
Haunch of venifon, a poem, 479 
Ha-wes’s examination of Wefley’s 
_ primitive phyfic, 406 


Heroic epiftle (the) anfwered by lord 
353 
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Hill's pieras Redingenfis, 433 
Hints and effays, theological and 
moral, 75 
Hi iflorical extracts, 305 
Hiftory of the province of Moray, 1 
—-—-—— (general) of mufic, 81, 185, 
271, 337) 433 
--——— and antiquities of Winchef- 
ter, Ito 
——— of the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, Vol. I. 114, 1695 
264 
+-—-—= of lady Anne Neville, 240 
—— — ofan old fringed petticoat, 
484 
Holwell’s extraéts fromPope’s tranf- 
lation correfponding with the 
beauties of Homer felected from 
the Iliad, 480 
Horne’s (Dr.) commentary on the 
book of Palms, 409 
Honour (the) of parliament and juf- 
tice of the lation vindicated, ibid. 
——-—— of the univerfity of Oxford 
defended, 398 
Horda Angel- cynnan, 54 
HorJes, obiervations on the fhoeing 
of, 59 
Human authority in matters of faith 
repugnant to Chriftianity, 75 
Hunt's (Dr.) obfervations on the 
book of Proverbs, 224, 282 
Hunter's (Tho.) refle&tions on the 
Letters of the late earl of Chefter- 
field, 


Hufband’s refentment (the), 242 
Hutton's diarian mifcellany, ~ 387 
Hypocrify — 323 


Ibbetfon'’s (Dr,) itesbetes on the 
Lord’s fupper, 76 
Febb’s addrefs to the members of 
the fenate of Cambridge, 74 
Fenyns’s view of the internal evi- 
dence of the Chriftian religion, 
457 

Independency the obje& of the con- 
grefs in America, 433 
Ifancy, a poem, book IIT. 17 
Innes’s hort defcription of the hu- 
man mufcles, 72 
Inquiry into the nature and caufes 
of the wealth of nations, 197, 
258, 361, 425 

Inftitutions, manners, and cuftoms of 
the ancient nations, 239 
Intere f tables, 247 
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323 


ghnfoniana, 
Weel of the proceedings of the 

congrefs, 398 
Foy in heaven, and the creed of de- 


. Vile... 316 

Julia Benfon, or the fufferings of 

innocence, 241 
K. 

Kearney’s (Dr.) leétures concerning 

hiflery, 


t 327. 
Languetti (Hub.) epiftole ad Phil, 
~ Sydneium, 30: 


Lavoifer’s eflays, phyfical and che 
, mical, 298 
Lav of liberty, a fermon, 74 
Lajard’s poetical effay on duelling, 
| 239 
Ledtures concerning biftory, | 327 
———— onthe apoftle’screed, 432 
Letter to the author of ** Confidera- 
tions on the different modes of 
finding recruits for the army,” 73 
—-— to Mr. Jebb, 73 
to a young nobleman fetting 
out on his travels, 80 
—-— from an officer retired to his 
fon in parliament, 152 
—-— tothe noblemen, &c. who have 
_ addreffed his majefty on the A- 
merican rebellion, 243 
to lord George Germaine, 244 
=—-— tothe rev. John Jebb, 246 
; to lord Weymouth, 248 
e——— from Mrs. Hart to Mrs. Rudd, 
ibid. 
== to Dr, Zimmerman, 314 
=-— toa baptift minifter at Shrewf- 
bury, 397 
ws to Dr. Prise, 320 
——— to the earl of Shelburne, 484 
-———-- tothe liverymen of London, 
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Letters from the duchefs de Crui, 
&c. 204 


w=—- from Kaly by an Englith wo- 
many 355 
between fome governors of 
hofpitals,. and Mr. Gardiner of 
Richmond, 488 
Levifon’s (Dr.) effay on the blood, 
334 
Liber fingularis, de byffo antiquo- 
rum, 495 
Liberal opinigns, vol, 1II.andIV.38g 
Liberty and neceffity, an e¢ffay on, 
+ 359 

a 
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‘Mujfgrave’s (Dr.) fpeculations ané 





E xX. 


Lichfield, addcefs to the gentlemen 
&c. of, ) 


74% 
Lord high eward of England (the), 
328 
—— Ch—m’s prophecy, 405 
Lott's cafe of the late agent of the 
royal hofpital at Plymouth, 248 
Loves of Califto andEmira, 324 
Avxiays Tamordlemg wag des “Igogias 
cuylapery, 4083 
Lufiad of Camoéns, tranflation of 
* the, 15 
M. 


M‘ Fingal, a poem, «48k 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, trial of; 


: 4387 
Man of quality, a farce, 4.06 
Manchefier, fpeech of the duke of, 


73 
Maratt’s (Dr.) enquiry into the na- 


ture, caufe, and cure of a fingular 
difeafe of the eyes, 7B 
Matter of moment, 328 
Mauduit’s hort view of the hiftory 
of the New England colonies, 243 
Maurice's Netherby, a poem, 404 
Medical advice for the army and na- 
VY> ee ak 
Melmoth'’s (Courtney) obfervations 
on the “* Night thoughts” of Dr. 
Young, 64 
—-——— liberal opinions, vol. Tit. 
and IV. , 383 
Memoir on drainage and navigation, 
122 

Memoirs of maitre Jacques of Savoy, 
vol. I. 159 
of Thomas Wefton, come- 
dian, ‘ ibid, 
=————— of an unfortunate queen, 
4388 

Mickle’s tranflation of Camoéns* 
“ Lufiad,’” 





I 
Middlefex, défcription of, | s 
Midwifery, elements of, 47 
Mifcellanies in profe and verfe, 480 
Moir’s difcourfes, 3738 


Moore's (Mifs) fir Eldred of the 
bower, 


237 

Morality of a citizen, “2 

Moray, biftory of, ) 

Morbus niger, letter onthe, 5 4 

Morell’s (Dr.) facred annals, 407 

‘Mujcles, defcription of the, "3 


. conjectures. on the qualities of the 
nerves, 105 


Nar- 
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— ae * 

Narrative of fa&s leading to the 

trialsof Maha Rajah Nundocomar 

and Thomas Fowke, 437 
Netherby, a poem, 404 
Neville, hiftory of lady Anne, 240 
New fyftem of mythology, 329, 442 
WNight-thoughts, obfervations on, 64 


Noble reclufe, 241 
Noxconformifis memorial, 213 
Notes and various readings to Shake- 

{peare, 200 
Nothing, effay on, 246 


Nugent (Nicholas), cafe of, 244 
Obediénce the beft charter, 322 
Obfervations on divers paffages in 











fcripture, 43 
upon fhoeing horfes, 59 

————— on tie * Night- 
thoughts,” 64 
— on * The nature of civil 
liberty,”’ &c. g0° 
a —————-— (fome) on * Therights 


of Great Britain afferted,” 151 
waa on the cafe of Mifs 


Butterfield, 159 
——— eee ON the book of Pro- 
verbs, 224, 282 


a= ON the intended bill for 
the better reiicf and employment 





of the poor, , 408 
Occafional prelude, 481 
Ode for the new year, 354 
=——— to Mr, Pinchbeck, 405 
Odes, Cumberland’s, 318 
Oeconomy of health, 2338 
Optics, treatife of, 203 
Oration in memory of general Mont- 

* gomery, 434 
Origin of printing, 218 
Parody on Gray’s “ Efegy,” 319 
Patent (the), a poem, ibid. 
Pennant’s tour in Scotland, part I, 

416 
Peters’s (Charles) fermons, 380 
Philofophical empiricifm, 3 
_——— tranfactions, vol. LXV. 

part II. 173 
Phyfcal friend (the), 435 


Pietas Redinzenfis, 483 
Piain quefiion upon the prefent dif- 
pute with our American colonies, 
322 

Plan of reconciliation between Great 
Britain and her colonies, 244 
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Plea for the divinity of Chrift, - 15g 
of the colonies on the charges 
brought againft them by lord M—, 








&c. 393 
Poems: Edward and Mabella, &c. 
495 

Poetical epifile from lord Melcombe 
to the earl of Bute, 229 
—_ effay on duelling, 239 
———— legends, 495 


Pownall’s memoir entitled drainage 
and navigation but one united 


work, 122 
Pra&ical temarks on Weft India 
difeafes, 406 
Predi&ion of liberty, 239 


Price’s (Dr.) obfervations on the na- 
ture of civil liberty, the principles 
of government, &c, 92 

o———, letier to, 20 

Priefiley’s (Dr.) philofophical empi- 
ricifm, & 

——-—-—— experiments and obferva- 
tions on different kinds of air, 12 

Primatt’s (Drt.) differtation on the 
duty of merey and fin of cruelty 
to brute animals, 134 

Principles of thé Revolution vindi- 
cated, 482 

Printing, two effays on the origin 
of, 213 

Profpe of the confequences of the 
prefent conduét of Great Britain 
towards America, 399 

Public happinefs, effay on, 33 


Quefiion (plain) upon the prefent 
difpute with our American colo- 





nies, 322 
R. 

Rafpe’s account of fome German 
volcanos, — 377 
Refiections on the letters of the late 
earl of Chefter field, 97 
on the life and chara&er 

ef Chrift, 154 
———— on the prefent ftate of the 
American war, 243 





on the growth of heathen- 
ifm among modern Chriftians, 315 
———-——-=—— ON government with ree 
fpect to America, 323 
~———-—=--= on the American conteft, 
434 

Relation (exa@) of the earthquake 
and eruption of mount Aitna, &c. 

in 1699, 80 
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Relation of a journey to the Glaciers, 
369 

Remarks on the different opinions 
relative to the American colonies, 

: 732 152 
ome upon the refolutions of the 
houfe of commons with refped& to 
the poor, dc. 153 
wean on Dr. Price’s ** Obfer- 
vations on the nature of civil li- 
berty,” &c. 320 
geome — (turfory) on Dr. Price's 
&¢ Obfervations,”” &c. 322 
(practical) on Weft India 
difeafes, 406 
Reply tothe “ Remarks on a fcrip- 
tural confutation of Mr. Lindfey’s 





Apology,” 407 
Réefignation no proof, 78 
Revolution (the), a poem, canto I, 

475 


Rhapfody, addreffed to fir Watkin 
Lewes, 480 
Richardfon’ 8 appeal to the officers of 
the foot-guards, 327 
Ridpath’s (Geo.) border-hiftory of 
England and Scotland, 452 
Rights of Great Britain afferted a- 
gainft the claims of America, 151, 
242 

Rival friends, or noble reclufe, 241 
Rofenftein’s difeafes of children, 373 
Rowley’s (Dr.) medical advice for 
the ufe of the army and navy, 315 


Royal golden inftruaor, 488 
Rudd’s (Mrs.) cafe refpecting Mr. 
R, Perreau, 80 


em genuine letter to lord Wey- 


mouth, 248 
Runaway (the),acemedy, 239 
Rural improvements, 326 


Sabbathier's inftitutions, manners, 
and euftoms of the ancient na- 


tions, 289 
Sacred annals, 407 
Sandercock’s fermons, 244 
Scarron’s comic romance, 61 


Sciatica (nervous), treatife on the, 


49 
Scotland, annals of, 27 
Scott’s Amwell, a poem, 418 


Scripture, obfervations on divers paf- 
fages of, 43 
Seally’s loves of Califio and Emira, 
. 324 
Series of letters between fome go- 





vernors of two hofpitals and Més 
Gardiner of Richmond, 48% 
Serious thoughts on the birth of a 
child, 15 
and impartial obfervations 
on the ble@ings of liberty and 
peace, 399 
Shaw’s hiftory of the province of, 
Moray, : 
Sir Eldred of the bower, 237 
Smith's (Dr. Adam) enquiry into 
the mature and cawfes of the 
wealth of nation’, 193, 258, 361, 
425 
—— (Dr, Wm.) oration in memory 
of general Montgomery, 434 
Songs, duets, &c. in the Duenna, 





978 
Sonnets, 4ét 
Speculation, 4 poem, 153 


Speculations and conjectures on the 
qualities of the nerves, 105 
Speech of the duke of Manchefter on 
the bill to prohibit all intercourfe 
with the colonies, 713 
Spleen, or \flington fpaw, 324 
Stair’s (earl of) ftate of the oe 
debt, 323 
Stenography, or fyftem of fhort- 


hand writing, 246 
Stridures on the gout, 72 
Stratt’s Horda Angel-cynnan, 54 


Subjeripton, or hiftorical extraéts, 
° 
Subflance of afpeech in parliament, 
upon the ftate of the nation, 324 
Sufferings of innocence, 241 
Syrens(the), a ma(que, 405 
Syflem (a new) for the eftablifhmenr, 
pay, cloathing, &c, of the army, 
74 
T. . 
Tears of the foot-guards, 319 
Temple of Mammon, 404 
Thiftlewaite’s predi&ion of liberty, 
23 
Edwald and Ellen, 403 
Thoughts on the regulations necef- 
fary to the appointment of an ade 
vocate- general, 152 
———— on the prefent flate of the 
poor, 399 
on general and partial ino- 
culations, 435 


Three dialogues concerning liberty, 


397 
406 


Tiffot’s 








om—= weeks after marriage, 
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Fifer's (Dr.) letter to Dr. Zimmer- 
an, on the morbus niger, 314 
Yoplady’s {cheme of Chriftian and 

philofophical neceffity afferted, 


155 
e——-— fermons on joy in heaven 


and creed of devils, 316 
Tour in Scotland, part IT. 416 
Traés on medical fubjects, 351 


Travels into Greece, 249, 3455 
459 

Treatife on the nervous feiatica, 49 
——-— of optics, 293 
Trial of Jofeph Fowke, &c, for a 
confpiracy againft Warren Hatt- 
ings, efq. &c. 487 
Tumultibus (de) Americanis deque 
eorum concitatoribus meditatio 


fenilis, 152 
Vv. 

Valentine’s day, a mufical drama, 

| 239 

Variety, a tale for married people, 

: Ls 

Uzgbrooke park, a poem, 404 


Views (fhort) of the hiftory of the 
New England colonies, 243 

. — of the internal evidence of 
the Chriftian religion, 467 
Vindication of the Apamean medal, 
280 








" 
Virtues (the) exhibited in hiftorical 


facts, 248 
Voltaire’s young James, 437 
486 


Voyage to Sicily and Malta, 
Ww. 


Watfon's fermon on the principles of 
the Revolution, 432 
Week at a cottage, 325 
Wells's addrefs to the genius of Ames 
rica, 319 
Wefton (Thomas) memoirs of, 159 
Whig (the), a poem, 154 
Whitefide's fermon at the confecra- 
tion of Mr. Barbauld, Mr. Ben- 
yon, Mr. Alderfon, and Mr, Pil= 
kington, 76 
Wickins’s addrefs to the gentlemen 


and inhabitants of Lichfield, 74 
Williamfon's ftenography, 246 


Winchefler, hiftory and antiquities 


of, 110 
Wood's ftritures on the gout,’ 72 
¥. 

Young’s (Dr.) ** Night-thoughts,” 
obfervations on, 64 


————— James, or the fage and a- 
theift, 87 
z 4 


Zubly’s (Dr.) fermon at opening 
the provincial congrefs of Geor- 


gia, 74 


INDEX To tue FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


AS QUA (dell’ falubri e bagni di 
-~ nocera, 336 
Adverfaria medico-practica, vol. 
il. 396 
LEliani(C\.) fophifiz varie hiftoriz, 
ibid. 

Againft the poffibility of an univer- 
fal medicine, (German) 397 
Albert Prémier, comedie heroique, 


234 
r Ami d’un roi, 395 
l Amour de \a gloire, 71 
Anecdoia \itteraria, vol. Il. 69 


Annales (les) bienfaifance, 235 
Y Archivifie Francois, par M, Bat- 

theney, 149 
Aftronomia (dell’) libri fei, 394 
Bagaui (de) freddi trat. dell abate Al- 

berto Fortis, 151 
Bienfaits (les) delanvit, ode, 71 


Cau/aboni (If.) de fatyrica Graco- 





rum poefi & Romanerum fatyri, 
libri duo, 396 
Catechifme fur Yart des acouche- 
mens, par M. Augier du Foi, 479 
Courage (le) dans les peines de |’ef- 
prit, ode, par M. l’abbé Launay, 
14 
Dania & Sueciz litterate Seoliate, 
bift. philolog. theolog. edidit Jo. 
Oelrichs, 313 
De claris archigymnafii Bonnenfis 
profefforibus, a feculo XI. ufque 
ad feculum XIV, 395 
Defcription & ufage d’un cabinet de 
phyfique experimentale, par Mz 
Sigaud de la Fond, 7t 
Détail des faces de \’etabliffement 
que la ville de Paris a fait en fae 
veur des perfonnes noyées, &c. 
partie III. 313 
Diarii medici navalisin expeditione 
Algerienfi 
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>. Algertenfi eonfcripti annus primus, 
auctore U. B, Aafkow, 396 
Didionnaire des mots homonymes 
de la langue Francoife, 150 
peéetique d’education, 
ibid. 
mena — hiftorique & geogra- 
phique portatif de V’Italie, 235 
Difcours de M. Mazer dans la caufe 
du fieur & de la dame Roux, 146 
——— publics & eloges auxquels on 
a joint une lettre, &c, 236 
Eloge de Jean Dorat, par M. !’abbé 
_ Vitrac, 2 
m—— hiftorique de l’univerfté de Pa- 
ris, par M. Hazon, 312 
e—-— de M. Pjron, 479 
Efemplare, o: fia faggio fondamen- 
tale pratico del contrapunto fopra 
il canto fermo, 397 
V Etude de VYhonime, par M. Con- 
tan, 68 
Examen critique des anciens hifto- 
riens @ Alexandre le Grand, 310 
Expohtion anatomique des organes 
des fens, par M, d’Agoty, 71 
wa ——— de la foi Chré: iehne, par 
G. Mallet, 314 
France,(la) Wuftre, pac M. Turpin, 
149 
Gradus Taurienfis, 478 
Hifloire critique de la decouverte des 
longitudes, 313 
Hifloria ‘reformationis ecclefiarum 
Reticarum, a Pet. Dom. Rofio de 
Porta, 148 
Saremann's geographical defcription 
_ of the Grand Duchy ef Tufcany, 
~ (German) 392 
Fungendorum matium fiuviorumque 
Omnis-evi molimina, auctor fer. 
_. Joh. @berlinus, _ $97 
Loeper’s chriftian and citizen (Ger- 
* man) 236 
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Mimnsive fur Venus, 313 
Meteorologia (\a) applicata all’ agri- 
coltura, del fig. Ab. Giufeppe To- 


aldo, 4.78 
Mi/celle veritates de. rebus medicis, 
- auttore J. Hen. Lange, 314 
-Mordle' (la) evangelique, 236 
-Moyens Pextirper V ufare, 67 
Neptune (le) orienta}, par Mi Man- 
nevillette, 478 


Nuova tefcrizione di Roma ‘anti 
-@ moderna, 479 
Oelter’s confirmation of the truth of 
our Saviour’s being born in a.ca- 
vern under the town of Bethle- 
hem,. (German) 397 
Ordines naturales plantarum, com- 
mentatio botanica, auGtore G. Ph. 
Riiling, ibid. 
Pant Jele Bardez nova doétrina de 
functionibus nature humanz,t¢r 
Perrin & Laurette, par M. d’ Avefne, 
~ $43 
Philippa (de) regina Suecia, &c. 
differtacio, 308 
Plaidoyer far \a validité dun mariage 
proteftant, par M. Trooffel, 146 
mmm fecond, fur le méme,ibid. 
Plaxii (Ant. Guil. ) orationes quz- 
dam, 394 
Probléme réfolu, : 152 
Propriété litteraire defendue, 797 
Patter’sliterary piracy tried by the 
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man) ibid. 
Recaeil des lettres de Mde. Ja. mar- 
quife de Sevigné, nouv, edit. 
augmentée, 146 
Regola Mabilita per-la publica fevola 
veterinaria inftituta del fenato 
nella citta di Padoua, 1590 
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Saggio fopra la retigione del conte 
Giovamb. Giovo, 150 
Schloferi (Hieron. Pet.) poematia, 
234 
Siége (le) de Marfeille, poeme, 7% 
Socictatis medicze Hafnienfis collece 
tanea, vol, I. 396 
Tableaux:(les) de la nature, 236 
Traité des jardins, 478 
Trilleri. (Dan, Will.) Clinotechnia 
medica antiquaria, f. de diverfis 
segratorem leétis fecundum varia 
morborum genera inftruendis,com- 
mentarius medico-criticus, 150 
Viaggio in Dalmatia dell’ abbate Al- 
berto Fortis, Zl, 233 
Vie de Apollonius de Tyane, par 
Philoftrate, 397 
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che anno lavorato in Roma, &c. 
da Giamb. Pafferi, 69 
Werlhofi (P. Gottlieb) opera medi- 
it Cy, : 396 
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